





Success in Family 


Flour Business 


By George W. Huggins 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co. 





"We enjoy selling family flour; the only thing 
we are at all sure about is that it is different 
now than it was yesterday, and we feel certain 
it will be completely different tomorrow." 
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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


tone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales 
. Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's , | er ag Waa yas gy 
: " whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help ; ‘ . . ; 
introduce and feature Stone Ground Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 


wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, «+ ” 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- niern (Ona BAKERY PROVED 
gestions. Ask for your kit when vou order 

International's Stone Ground Whole miti;anes COMPANY 


Wheat Flour! ‘ - 
‘ General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Bakery Proved’ ® 
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SWHET MU 
BAG BUYERS 


Chase customers call the tune—and Chase follows through. The key to our whole business is 
giving you the bags you want, when you want them, made right, and priced right. But it doesn’t 
end with filling your order ... Chase continues working in complete harmony with you. . . 
making available the newest and most efficient materials, helping cut costs, eliminating waste, 


by individualized attention to your requirements. Some may call it “extra”’ service . .. at Chase, 


we know it’s the ONLY right way to serve you. 


Our 112th Year 


BAG COMPANY 


General Saies Offices: 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


MAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
—A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 
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How Burton Koelkebeck helps 
make Commander Larabee 


4 VI} 


of 





"If this loaf of bread lived in Boston, 

it would speak only to the Cabots and 

the Lowells. That’s how good 

its pedigree is,’’ says Burt 

Koelkebeck, one of our control chemists. 
“Just open up file 93-764 in our 

control lab and you'll know what I 

mean by pedigree,’ adds Burt. 

“It tells everything about the 

flour’s lineage . . . where the 

wheat came from... its ash, protein 

and moisture . . . and how the flour 

was bleached and blended. 

‘Then as a final check we bake a loaf from 
each run because we know you want bread that’s 
tall, tan and tasty. This is the 30 thousandth 
loaf baked in our labs last year. 


“We're like a bunch of G-Men, we don’t trust 
anyone... or anything .. . especially when “They call us perfectionists .. . but what the heck. All this 


it concerns flour. Here I’m checking an order adds to the pedigree . . . helps you make loaves that are 
while it’s being made to be certain it meets tall, tan and terrific. Tests like this give you more uniform 
your specs. We know uniformity is impor- flour . . . better loaves . . . make Commander Larabee 
tant so we test each run several times. better to buy from.” 


yy 
COMMANDER } Z7y/y Bakery Flours! 


LARA BEE 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT—John A. John- 
son, associate professor in the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, has been named president- 
elect of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists 

Page 5 


INCENTIVE-RATE — A new incen- 
tive-rate plan has been proposed 
by western railroads in an attempt 
to regain some of the grain traffic 
they have lost to trucks and barges 
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CUT-RATE ROUTE — A cut-rate 
route for U.S. grain to foreign 
ports will be provided by the open 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials declare. Commodities that 
will be affected by lower shipping 
costs include wheat, corn, soybeans 
and barley 
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FLOUR MARKETS — The domestic 
market was quiet and without fea- 
ture the past week, although there 
was considerable activity in the 
export market, where bids were ac- 
cepted by the United Arab Repub 
lic for shipment of 30,000 metric 
tons 
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FAMILY FLOUR—The background 
story of a firm which has thrown 
off the gloom that surrounds the 
family flour business, rolled up its 
sleeves, and moved ahead to do 
some things which might be help 
ful to others in the flour milling 
industry 
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BAKERY OPERATION—Suggestions 
for improved modern bakery oper- 
ation were presented before record 
attendance at the [Oth annual as- 
sembly on bakery production and 
sales sponsored by Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry 
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Legislators Present Two New Bills 
As Aid to Agricultural Solutions 


Rep. Albert 


WASHINGTON—Last week Carl 
Albert (D., Okla.) introduced a bill 
—H.R. 6434—to amend the farm 
law. It came after extensive hear- 
ings by the House agriculture com- 
mittee’s wheat sub-committee and 
gained straight party vote approval 
to send it to the House floor. This 
week, the full House committee 
plans to hold further hearings in 
order to ascertain the views of 
other segments of the producers. 


Final action of the House is un 


certain. Provisions of the bill would 
be applicable for two yea only 

the wheat crops of 1960 and 1961 
The national acrea allotment would 
remain at 55 million acres. If wheat 
producers stayed within their ind 
vidual acreage allotments, they would 
receive support at 65 of parity If 
producers reduced their individual 
acreage allotment by 20 and prac d 
an additional 20% of their crop land 
in the Conservation Research Pro 
gram, they would receive support at 
90% of parity. Under the proposal an 
attempt is being mad base tl 
1l5-acre ext mption on i three 

land use history. The 30-acre 
wheat exemption would be ren 
and the penalty for planti i 


allotments would 


cess Of acrca 


increased, In addition, under the bi 
Commodity Credit Corp.'s resal 
of wheat f unrestricted us 
be based on 90 of parity 

The setting of a price support 
wheat under certain « 


at 90% j is basically ol 


rcumst 


administration 


Rejection Seen Certain 
iry examinat 
Alber ill by officials 
Departmen griculture 
the possibility f complete 
Even if 

Congress t 

s unlikely that the bill « 
acted over White House d 
th 


Responsible sources in 


Northwestern Miller 


By John Cipperly 


Washington 


orrespondent 


expressed Sen. Capehart 
would ne \ é r 
approval at ' WASHINGTON — Sen. Homer 
Grair : jually c1 Capehart (R., Ind.) has introduced 
of the t I ‘he n ire re] a bill—S.1722—which reflects his 
rese! e continul fascinatior ! version of required new farm leg- 
i islation. It would remove 40 mil- 
lion acres from the production area 
of wheat, corn, Oats, rye, grain 
sorghums, clover, rice, cotton, to- 
bacco and soybeans. Farmers would 
be paid $25 an acre under five year 
contracts with the federal gov- 
ernment, 


The Capehart measure would at 
tempt to seal off Commodity Credit 
‘orp. surpl agricultural 

nodities from the domestic maz 
mending the resale price at 

less than full parity, Under the 
existing law resale of basic agricul- 


us stocks of 


tural commodities in surplus is 105% 
of the existing price support level 
mable carrying charges 
t also returns to a 
me as he urges the pro- 
ncustrial uses for agricul- 
Several Republi- 
joined in expressing ap 


ommodities 


the measure 
No Enthusiasm at USDA 
5. Department of Agricul- 
not appear to share the 
| enthusiasm, nor do the top 
the Republican side. They 
ling that little, if any 
legislation will be enact 
ir. However, the opinion 
expressed that before the 
of the 86th Congress is 
they expect that wheat 
cutting back acreage al- 
nd lowering price sup- 
; ‘ . : be enacted, At the same 
Ogilvie Profits Rise rn On they talk of a _ sealing 
off of CCC surplus stocks of wheat 
It RONTO The O e F] domestic market 

td re] itter respect, the nine 
Grain Trade Council 
clearly anticipated 
n the export field 
lomestic wheat prices ap 


curtail demand for CCC 


seal-off has a strange 
for the national legisla- 





National Grain Trade Council Plans ! oid COC 


it carries the implied con- 
that it would effectively 
surpluses from the 
resting new crop 
demand which 


thereby 


market 


Meeting on West Coast for First Time ‘or . ton to stimulate by such 


WASHINGTON—Meeting for the 
first time ever on the West Coast, 
the directors of the National Grain 
Trade Council will gather in San 
Francisco April 23 for one of the 
regular quarterly board sessions. 
High on the agenda is a discussion 

on GR-368, payment-in-kind export 
program for feed grains, and GR-345 
payment-in-kind export progran 
wheat. The directors will also dis« 
operations under! the U.S Gy! 
Standards Act with particular ref 
ence to the issuance of certificates f 
U.S. grain exported from ports 
side the U.S inter-market 

ences in grade, and the use 

tions indicating high-loaded 
properly loaded cars 
In addition 


sions on state government develop- 


there will be discus 


Public Law 480 
as a general rule in the 
expressed natural dis 
overnment pledges in this 
ii the very existence of a 
nment stockpile can hard 
iled behind some fresh 
i federal statute. Laws are 
red by individuals and po 
pressures being what they are 
ets must naturally accept such 
intentions by 
with caution 
In fact, the Capehart 
would imperil the present payment- 
kind pregram since it 
} available CCC" stocks for ex- 
under PL 480, whereas under 


proposal 


national legis- 
proposal 


ippears to 


ne-man committee 
effect, only a small part of 
are obtained from govern- 


stocks 
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Congress Gaus Slow on Wheat Laoidletion 


T SEEMS IMPROBABLE that there will be 

any attempt by Congress to legislate for the 
wheat problem during the short period remaining 
in the present session. As far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, little interest has been shown and on oc- 
casion it has been difficult even to muster a quor- 
um at business sessions of the agriculture com- 
mittee. 

As for the House, such proposals that have been 
made are less than practical. 

This quiescence allows Democratic aspirants 
for office in next year’s elections to have them- 
selves a ball. Their proposals to aid farmers are 
uninhibited and untrammeled by the need to be 
realistic. They can make political hay at the ex- 
pense of wheat. 


The latest proposal, sponsored by Rep. 
Carl Albert (D., Okla.), indicates the pau- 
city of Democratic thinking, for his bill 
merely serves to compound the problem. 
But give credit where credit is due—there 
has been realization in the Democratic ranks 
that the two-price plan for wheat and the 
compensatory payment scheme, so reminis- 
cent of the plan once upon a time propound- 
ed by Charles Brannan, former secretary of 
agriculture, are not acceptable solutions. 


A multiple support program has been advo- 
cated by the National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers and membership in that organization is said 
to be strong in a number of states represented by 
some members of the House sub-committee on 
wheat which is headed by Rep. Albert. And the 
compensatory payment plan has found favor 
among some of the Democratic bigwigs. 

Perhaps the members of the sub-committee are 
being realistic. Maybe they realize that neither 
of these two programs has a chance of obtaining 
congressional approval and, even if they did, a 
presidential veto is practically inevitable. 

Thus the sub-committee attempts to compro- 
mise with a “temporary” wheat bill, action which 
was deplored by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, when he addressed the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America in Washington last week. 
Such a stop-gap attempt would be as unwise as 
it is unnecessary, he told the bakers, adding: “We 
have all the facts now. We know the problem 
The need is for a constructive, long-range pro 
gram shaped for the years ahead.” 

The administration has already made propos- 
als. The deadline is May 15 when 1960 quotas and 
national acreage allotments should be proclaimed 

It is Mr. Benson's philosophy that the best way 
to assure a sound agriculture is through programs 
which help farmers to help themselves. And the 
worst thing that can be done is to regiment farm- 
ers to a point where they must consult Washington 
even on simple management decisions 


Mr. Benson puts it this way: “We need 
less government in farming. Quit trying to 
fix prices unrealistically from which flow 
the twin evils of production for government 
warehouses and government control of 
farmers. Emphasize markets, increased ef- 
ficiency, and competitive selling. Eliminate 
government's stranglehold on agriculture.” 


It is, indeed, an old cry, but the objectives are 
sound. Of 250 commercially produced commodities, 
supports are mandatory for only 16. And some of 
those 16, especially wheat, present a sorry picture. 


In general, producers of cattle, hogs, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, which are not price-support 
ed or controlled, have had growing markets. Live- 
stock is a good example. The average U.S. con- 
sumer in 1958 ate about 50° more beef, about 
twice as much chicken and two and a half times 
as much turkey meat as he did 20 years ago. The 
contrast to what has happened to the consumption 
of the few controlled and supported basic crops 
is startling. 
Per capita consumption of wheat cereals 
is now about 15% less, and per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour 26% less than in 
1935-39. The so-called basic crops, the crops 
that have depended the most on supports 
and controls are in trouble. We are facing a 
crisis in wheat, to name only one commod- 
ity. There’s no denying it. And there’s no 
escaping it. 


Harvested wheat acreage has been cut by over 
20 million acres since 1949—yet, under artificial 
pricing, combined with good weather, we now 
have the greatest wheat surplus in history. By 
July, 1960, the carryover of wheat will be about 
1.5 billion bushels—enough to supply the normal 
domestic requirement for 2!» years. 

The wheat belt has spread practically all over 
the U.S. Wheat acreage has increased in areas of 
high cost, while acres have been cut back by gov- 
ernment mandate in areas where production is 
most efficient. This doesn’t make sense. 

What are the alternatives? Mr. Benson wants 
a program that moves toward freedom to produce 
and to compete for markets—a positive program 
that moves away from dependence on price sup- 
ports and production controls. With such a pro- 
gram, acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
for wheat could be eliminated. It would relate 
price supports for wheat to realistic market con- 
ditions. Adequate supplies of good milling wheat 
would be available. Preferred quality wheat would 
then sell in the markets at premiums above sup- 
port. With such a program, wheat could really 
compete on its merits, Mr. Benson believes 


President Eisenhower, last January, 
made some constructive suggestions. In de- 
tail, there are snags and disagreements even 
among those far-seeing men whose business 
it is, and has been for years, to sell wheat 
and to process it. 


This call for freedom is apt to become weari 
some. It has been voiced for years. The adminis 
tration has made recommendations which provide 
a basis for discussion. But opponents in and out 
of Congress appear to be against anything and 
everything Mr. Benson proposes. On the othe 
hand, they themselves cannot agree on a con- 
structive solution; they offer nothing positive as 
an alternative—merely a stop gap temporary ex- 
pedient as advocated under the name of Rep 
Albert. 

Mr. Benson might as well cry for the moon in 
the present situation of political stalemate in 
Washington. This farm problem has been building 
up for many years. It will not be easily solved. 
What changes have been made under the prodding 
of the administration have been made with dif- 
ficulty. But a policy of standstill and do nothing 
will not solve anything and Congress is lackins 
in its duty to the country if it allows this position 
to obtain any longer. 
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East Pakistan 
Receives U.S. 
Flour Shipment 


CALCUTTA, INDIA The first 
large shipment of U.S. flour to arrive 
in Dacca, East Pakistan, was inspect- 
ed by Ivan C. Packard, executive sec- 
retary of the Washington Association 
of Wheat Growers. 

Mr. Packard, representing US. 
wheat producers at the U.S. Small 
Industries Exhibition in Calcutta, left 
for Dacca April 7. Upon his arrival in 
Dacca he was taken to the barges on 
the river where workers were unload- 
ing the flour shipment. ‘This shipment 
of flour in polyethylene bags,’ Mr. 
Packard said, “is an attempt to keep 
a constant supply of quality flour sup- 
pied to the East Pakistan area.” The 
mills of that area are not able to 
supply the baking industry with the 
quality flour they need. The reason 
being that different varieties of wheat 
for blending purposes are not readily 
available 

After visiting the unloading opera- 
tions, Mr. Packard then visited the 
Nabisco Baking Co. He was told by 
officials of the company that they 
were not entirely satisfied with the 
flour being shipped in, because it was 
not of the specified quality for bak- 
ing bread and biscuits. They did, how- 
ever, state that by mixing the im- 
ported flour with the flour milled in 
Dacca that it was very satisfactory 
for making bread and that 
were suitable for the the 
area 

A Nabisco official told Mr. 
Packard that East Pakistan is a ma- 
jor rice consuming area, but the 
people are becoming more familiar 
with bread and biscuits. During the 
conversation, Mr. Packard mentioned 
the possibility that wheat growers in 
the U.S. might launch a market de- 
velopment program in East Pakistan 
The official showed considerable in- 
terest in such a program and assured 
such are 


biscuits 
needs of 


also 


his assistance if projects 
started 

Following the trade fair in Calcut- 
ta, Wayne B. Gentry, South Asia rep- 
resentative for U.S. wheat growers, 
along with Mr. Packard, will visit 
Karachi to discuss plans for opening 
an office in West Pakistan with the 
possibility of a sub-office in the Dac- 
ca area opening later 


GREAO iS THE STAFF F e 


Anti-Trust Charges 
Filed Against Kroger 


WASHINGTON—Charges that the 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, has illegally 
acquired more than 40 corporations 
and some 1,900 have been 
brought by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Kroger is the third largest 
retail food chain in the country 

The complaint charges that the 
acquisitions may result in a substan- 
tial lessening of competition or ten- 
dency toward monopoly in the pro- 
cessing, manufacturing, purchasing 
and distributing of grocery products, 
and in the merchandise in 
retail grocery stores. Also, the com- 
plaint charges that the acquisitions 
are an unfair method of competition 
and unfair business practices forbid- 
den by the FTC Act 


stores 


sale of 
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AUSTRALIAN BOARD 
WARNS OF SURPLUS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The 
Australian Wheat Board has told the 
Commonwealth government that Aus- 
tralia could have an unsold wheat 
surplus of 150 million bushels in 18 
months. The export surplus from the 
1958-59 crop is expected, according to 
present indications, to be 60 million 
bushels, and preliminary estimates 
have shown that farmers will sow 
more wheat in 1959-60 than in 1958- 
59. The government is considering 
these facts in an attempt to reach a 
decision to allow the selling of pri- 
mary products on a long term credit 
basis. 





Canadian Exports Rise 


WINNIPEG Outward movement 
of Canadian wheat and flour to over- 
destinations increased by 1.5 
million bushels to 3,985,000 for the 
week ended April 16. Flour accounted 
for the equivalent of 794,000 bu., com- 
pared with 407,000 the previous week, 
but the movement to International 
Wheat Agreement countries 
pared to 54,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
The comparative total a week earlier 
was equivalent to 95,000 bu. A 
share of the flour was reported moved 
to the U.K 

IWA wheat clearances 
up of 772,000 bu. shipped to Switzer 
land; 248,000 to Germany, and 159.- 
000 to Norway for an aggregate of 
1,179,000 bu. Class 2 shipments to 
talled 2,012,000 bu. and included 1,- 
032,000 for Japan and 862,000 for 
Poland. The remaining 118,000 cleared 
to the U.K. and the 
weekly movement to the British Isles 
in many months 
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AACC Names John A. Johnson, 


K-State, President-Elect 


ST. PAUL—Prof. John A. Johnson, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 
has been named president-elect of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. The announcement of his election 
made AACC headquarters 

Paul 


trom 


was 
in St 

Prof 
K-State in 
ciate professor 
flour and feed 
graduate of North Dakota State Col 
lege, Kansas State University, and the 
University of Minnesota where he re 
his Ph.D. in 1954, Prof. John 
began his career as a research 
and later ins 
State from 1940 to 1944. He was en 
ployed as agent for the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture's bureau of plant 
industries from 1944 to 1948 

At present, Prof. Johnson is chair- 
man of AACC’s technical 
mittee This 


the activities of all 


Johnson joined the staff of 
1948. He is now an 
in the department of 

industries. A 


} 


asso 


ceived 
son 


assistant ructor at K 


policy com- 
coordinates 
tech 
nical committees. Since work has now 
been started on the next edition of 
Cereal Labor Methods 
1umber 45. Prof 
professional 
American 
Phi Kappa Phi 


Gamma Sigma Delta 


committee 


association 


itory these 


committees Johnson 
is also active in several 
societies including the 
Chemical Society 


Sigma Xi 


Reelected to the 


and 
national oflice of 
AACC James W 
Pence, principal chemist and head of 
ns Western Re 
Laboratory USDA 
Pence 

ther tw 


secretary was 


cereal investigall 
gional Research 
Albany, Cal. M1 
secretary tor am 
He has been a 
since 1949. Mr. Pence 
ber of the Ameri 

ty, Sigma Xi 


membet 





ATTEND MEETING—Area sales representatives and district managers of 


the multiwall bag division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., recently at- 


tended a two-day meeting at St. Louis. The session included four product 


familiarization clinics and a tour 


of the 
plant. Among those at the meeting were, left to right: E. F. 
customer service representative of the firm's St. Louis plant; EB. B. 


firm’s recently 
Groppe, plant 


acquired St. Louis 


DuBois, 


John A. Johnson 


Sigma Delta and the Insti 
rechnologists 

the board of 
John W. Giertz 


Milling Co 


Gamma 
tute of Food 

\ two-year term on 
directors was won by 
chief chemist 
Wichita 

rhe 


installed at the association's 


Kansas 
Kansas 
will be 
iM4th an 
in Washington May 3-7 
Pratt, Jt the Pillsbury Co 
president-elect, will 
that 


chemists 


newly elected officers 


nual meetin 
D. B 
eurrent assume 


the presidency at time. More 


from the 
countrie 


than 600 cereal 
U.S., Canada and overseas 
ire expected t ittend 


Bulgur Promotion 
Planned in Korea 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The Oregon 
Wheat Growers League 
nounced plans for a 


has an 
program to pro 
bulgur wheat in Korea. Clancy 
ue executive vice president 

Japan where he will be 
Hutchinson, Far 
for the 
then go to 
ind to launch an informa 
pro 
icquaint 


by James 
irketing 


They w 


director 
Korea 
lotional program dé 
with the 
advantages of 


Koreans 
ind price 

heat 
ur wheat is made from Pacific 
Northwest Its cook 
in prep Same as tor 
in important factor in Asian 


soltt white wheat 
iration is” the 


countrie 
The le: was instrumental s« 

go in introducing bulgur 
Pacific Northwest and 
eventual manufacture a a 
export to Asian coun 
lhe project, which is being con 
with the For 
eign Agric Service of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, is sched 
uled to be terminated by March, 1°60 


Profit | Report | 


NEW YORK—The net profit, based 
on unaudited figures, of Ward Bakin 
Co. for the 12 weeks ended March 21 
1.469 after all 


ilient to a 


food for 
ducted in cooperation 


ultural 


was > charges. It 


equl deficit of 2¢ a share 


Minneapolis district manager; John Floyd of the company's packaging labor- 
atory, Charleston, S.C.; Erle B. Swaim of Lincoln, Neb., sales representative, 
Kansas City district; J. O. Frahm, Chicago district manager; Matt Diederick- 
sen, St. Louis plant technical service representative; James Compton of Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, sales representative, Kansas City district; Norman Hansen of 
Fargo, N.D., sales representative, Minneapolis district; Roy Jury, Kansas City 
district manager, and T. L. Jones, regional sales manager from New York. 


In reply to FTC's complaint, Joseph 
B. Hall, Kroger president, termed it 
experimentation 
with the anti-trust laws.” He ex- 
pressed shock that Kroger 
tions which go back 51 years are now 
being considered as illegal 


ot common stock, after provision for 
preferred dividend. This compare 
with earnings of $86,448 for th ] 
ended March 22, 1958, whicl 


ilent to 2¢ a share of com 


“an unwarranted 


weeks 


acquisi- 
were equli\ 


stock 


mon 
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Western Railroaders Propose 
Refund Plan to Raise Volume 


CHICAGO — Western railroads 
have proposed a new incentive-rate 
plan in an attempt to regain some 
of the grain traffic they have lost 
to trucks and barges. The spear- 
point is evidently aimed at “ex- 
empt” truckers and barge carriers 
who, when hauling grain or other 
agricultural products, are exempt 
from Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulations and can change 
their rates at will. 


The plan is to offer cash refunds 
to grain shippers. The Western Trunk 
Committee, basic rate-making 
organization for the Western rail- 
roads, says the scheme calls for the 
refunding of a percentage of the 
freight charges paid on grain ship- 
ments to those shippers who route 
an agreed portion of their business 
by rail each year. 

The amount of the refunds and the 
amount of grain a shipper would have 
to move to participate in the scheme 
have not yet been decided. No deci- 
sion will be made until the commit- 
tee meets with the shippers at a pub- 
lic hearing in Chicago May 12. 


Line 


Some railroad men consider that at 
least 90% of a firm's total movement 
would have to go by rail to qualify. 
In return the cash rebate would be 
somewhere between 15% and 25% of 
the total freight charges paid. The 
refund plan would apply to all grains. 
The railroaders hope to file the pro- 
posal with ICC by June 1 and, if ac- 


cepted, it will be the second major 
grain rate reduction in the course of 
a year. Last August the railroads 
slashed freight rates on coarse grains 
by 15% to 20%. 

The new proposal is seen by traders 
as encompassing the “agreed charge” 
plan which the railroads have been 
trying to introduce for several 
months. Under that plan, too, a ship- 
per agrees to route a certain percent- 
age of his traffic via rail in return for 
a lower rate. 

The shipper will be given his re- 
fund at the end of a year provided 
he qualifies. And the refund will be 
available to any shipper originating 
traffic in any one of 11 western states 
—North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Missouri, Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

The proposed rebate plan raises 
some legal questions, observers re- 
mark. ICC does not favor the system 
of cash rebates and about 60 years 
ago they were prohibited on the 
grounds that they tend to favor the 
big shipper. However, because it is 
open to all shippers who wish to join, 
railroad executives think ICC approv- 
al will be forthcoming. 

BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF Litt 

BUILDING TWO ELEVATORS 

OSBORNE, KANSAS The Os 
borne County Farmers Union Cooper- 
ative Assn. is now building two 250,- 
000 bu. elevators, one at Bloomington 
and one at Bellaire, Kansas. 





MORE COLOMBO AID 


OTTAWA—Prior to the close of 
the past fiscal year on March 31, the 
government of Canada allocated an 
additional $13.5 million for the dis- 
tribution of wheat and flour to Co- 
lombo Plan countries. The break- 
down has now been announced and 
the shipments will be completed be- 
fore the current crop year ends on 
July 31. India will receive $10 million 
of wheat; Pakistan, $2.5 million in 
wheat and flour, and Ceylon, $1 mil- 
lion in flour from Canada. 





Safeway Title Dropped 
By Canadian Firm 


OAKLAND, CAL “Safeway 
Chain Stores” has been dropped as a 
trade name by parties using it in 
Montreal, according to a _ notice 
ceived by Safeway Stores, Inc., from 
attorney Harry Blank, Montreal 
“Publicity about the Montreal indivi- 
dual’s efforts to swindle U.S. mer- 
chants by falsely claiming to be a 
buyer for ‘Safeway’ has apparently 
stopped further use of our name,” 
said Ralph Brown, Safeway vice 
president 

Mr. Brown also reported Safeway’'s 
receipt of advice from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce that a fraud 
order was entered in December of 
last year by the US. Post Office De- 
partment against assumed business 
names used by Hyman D. Novick, in- 
cluding “Tasty Treat Frozen Prod- 
ucts Co.,”" “H. David,” and “Canadian 
Buying Syndicate,” 


5c- 


names’ which 
were used by the Montreal individual 
while posing as a Safeway buyer, ac- 
cording to reports received by Safe- 
way 





March Flour 


wheat flour 
March, as estimated by The North- 
western Miller's research depart- 
ment, was 20,751,502 ecwt., substan- 
tially above February but only slight- 
ly above March, 1958. Although the 
total grind across the country week- 
by-week was generally steady at five- 
day capacity during March, the in- 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production, 


March, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 79.1% of the total 
U.S. wheat flour output. Figures for Buffalo, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% 
of production of those points in hundred- 
weights 


U.S production in 


Region— March, 1959 


1,029,665 
2,195,577 
3,225,242 
1,078,748 
5,051,417 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 
City 


Southwest 


Kansas 


Interior 


6,130,165 
2,409,406 
2,687,046 
1,962,579 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & SO. EAST 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


TOTAL 
Adjusted 


16,414,438 
79.1 


20,751,502 
943,250 

Bureau of Census reported |8,86!,000 

943.000 daily) for February, 1959 


Bureau of Census reported 20,465,000 
975,000 daily) for March, 1958 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 
sacks 


sacks 


Output 20.75 Million Sacks 


crease was due mainly to additional 
operating days. March had 22 work- 
ing days compared with 20 in 
February and 21 in March of last 
year. 

The total March offtake of 20,- 
751,502 cwt. was 1,890,502 ewt. 
(10%) above the February offtake 
of 18,861,000 cwt. as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. The March 
offtake was 286,502 cwt. (1.4% ) more 
than the official figure of 20,465,000 
cwt. reported for March of last year 

The Mareh daily average output 
was 943,250 ecwt., only fractionally 
above February (250 ewt. or .03°%), 
and dropped below March of 1958 
by 31,750 ewt. (3.39%). The Bureau 
of the Census reported February 





U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


daily output at 943,000 ewt. and 
March of last year at 975,000 cewt 

Although the total March output 
fell short of the January figure of 
21,584,000 ewt. by 832,498 ewt., it was 
above all but the four peak months 
of calendar 1958. These periods in 
1958 which exceeded March were Oc 
tober, 23,385,000 cwt.; January, 21,- 
715,000 ewt.; September, 21,504,000 
ewt. and December, 21,072,000 ewt 

Daily output for March was ex- 
ceeded by seven 1958 operating 
months: November with an output of 
1,063,000 cwt.; September, 1,024,000 
ewt.; October, 1,017,000 cwt., March, 
975,000 ewt.; February and August, 
963,000 cwt. each, and December, 
958,000 cwt 


BY MONTHS 























ot 














April 21, 1959 


Buffalo Flour Club 
Officers Elected 
To Another Term 


BUFFALO William L. Rogers, 
Standard Milling Co... was reelected 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club 
during the annual election meeting of 
the organization at the Buffalo Canoe 
Club, Ridgeway, Ont. This will be his 
second term as president of the club 

Also reelected were William P 
Thornton, Ralston Purina Co., vice 
president, and James E. O'Connell, 
Standard Milling Co., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Elected to two-year terms as mem- 
bers of the executive committee were 
Willard H. Meinecke of General! Mills 
Inc., and John H. Young of Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange. 
members of the ex- 

join hold-over 
Greene, American 


These two new 
ecutive committee 
members Roger C 
Elevator & Grain Division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; F. C. Greutker 
Greutker, Inc., and Theodore A. Wag- 
ner, Wagner Grain Division, Frauen- 
heim Corp 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF F FE 


Commander-Larabee 
Flour Sales Manager, 


Tom S. Boyd, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Tom S. Boyd, 45, 
Minneapolis, a flour manager 
for the Commander-Larabee division 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., died 
of a heart ailment April 15 in North- 
western Hospital, Minneapolis 

Mr. Boyd joined ADM's flour sales 
force in Kansas City in 1952. He for- 
merly was sales manager of Walnut 
Creek Milling Co. at Great Bend, 
Kansas, and before that had been in 
public relations and personnel work 
in St. Louis and Wichita, Kansas 
He was a native of Ardmore, Okla 
and had attended the University of 
Oklahoma 

A year ago Mr. Boyd was trans- 
ferred to Commander-Larabee's gen- 
eral offices in Minneapolis 

Mr. Boyd joined the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co. in 1948. He named 
sales manager of the firm in 1951 and 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager in 1952. After joining Command- 
er-Larabee, he was named 
manager of the grocery products de- 
partment at Kansas City in 1953 

Survivors include his wife, Virginia 
and two sons, Robert and William 


sales 


was 


sales 


Tom 8S. Boyd 





April 21, 1959 


Export Program 
Sales of Wheat, 


Flour Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ing International Wheat Agreement 
sales, registered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
commercial exporters during the week 
April 8-14, were as follows 

Wheat under the payment-in-kind 

program, for the week 3,688,749 

bu.; cumulative since July 1, 1958, 

276,835,309 bu 

Flour under the cash payment 
prozram, for the week 328,055 cwt 

(759,381 bu. wheat equivalent); 

cumulative since July 1, 1958, 20,- 

311,237 ewt. (47,016,451 bu 

equivalent). Cumulative sales for 

the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 

224,320,482 bu. wheat and 20,895,- 

783 ewt. flour 


wheat 


By agreement between buyers and 
usually at the stipulation 
of the importing countries concerned 
certain transactions are consummat- 
ed for recording against annual guar- 
anteed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions are concluded outside the 
agreement 


sellers 


Cumulative recordings of U.S 
transactions through April 14 amount- 
ed to 72,126,000 bu. against the US 
guaranteed quantity for the current 
crop year of 128,757.000 bu 

USDA also released a report of to- 
tal transactions in wheat and flour 
recorded by the International Wheat 
Council through April 10, 1959 

On April 15, USDA announced that 
the 1958-59 quota Ger- 
had been filled 


assigned to 


many 


GREA S THE STAFF F LIFE - 


New Grain Shipping, 
Marketing Firm Will 
Headquarter in Toledo 


TOLEDO A 
and marketing organization made up 


new grain shipping 


of five farm cooperatives in Ohio 
Michigan and Indiana, plans to set up 
headquarters in Toledo by June 1 and 
port as an outlet for large 
grain 
Mid-States ‘Terminals, 
Inc., the new group expects to build 
an elevator here with a capacity of 
several million bushels within two to 
five years, a spokesman Until 
then, he said, it will space in 
some existing Toledo area 
The new Mid-States Terminals op- 
eration will divert through Toledo an 
undetermined part of the 110 million 
grain handled every year 
cooperatives. It will direct 
grain not only 
but also by rail to 
for export 
which estab- 


use this 
quantities of 
Known as 


said 
lease 


elevators 


bushels of 
by the five 
the movement of 
through this port 
the Atlantic 
The hive 
lished the new corporation on the bas- 
three-year survey of grain 
movements, are the Ohio Farmers 
Grain Corp., Fostoria; the Ohio 
Equity Exchange Co., Lima; the Mich 
ran Elevator Exchange Co., which 
is headquartered in Lansing but 
a 4-million-bushel elevator just 
side Sylvania; the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative, Indianapolis, and 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Columbus 
Nelson J. Cotton, Jr 
the Fostoria cooperative, is president 
f Mid-States Terminals. Kenneth N 
Probasco, general manager of the 
Columbus member, is secretary 


seaboard 


cooperatives 


ot a 


has 


out- 


manager of 
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Cut-Rate Route for Exports 
May Stem from New Seaway 


Harry L. Donovan 


NEW VEEP—Harry L. Donovan has 
been named executive vice president 
of Anaconda Industrial e Agricola 
de Cerais S.A., Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
company operates mills at Sao Paulo 
and Curitiba. British born, and a 
member of a well known milling 
family in the U.K., Mr. Donovan has 
lived for the past few years in South 
America. With his wife, he is plan- 
ning to come to the U.S. in May to 
attend the annual technical confer- 
ence of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Chicago. Mr. Donovan has 
attended each conference since 1956. 
Joao Martins has been named presi- 
dent of Anaconda under the recent- 
ly-announced reorganization. 





Storage Installations 


Planned in Missouri 


MO.—Two building 
construction of 


ST. JOSEPH, 
permits for grain 
facilities have been issued 
by the St. Joseph building depart- 
ment permit for a 146,000-cu.- 
ft. installation, consisting of metal 
tanks, was granted to the B & E 
Grain Co. It will be built by the 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Cost listed at 
other permit 
Motor Co 
building with capacity 
on property leased from the Burling- 
ton railroad. Cost was listed as $175.- 
000. The building will be 107 ft 
208 ft 


storage 


One 


Omaha 
$115,000. The 
Chambers 
Moines, for a 
873.000-cu.-ft 


was 
went to the 


Des metal 


wide 


and long 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will pro- 
vide a cut-rate route for exports of 
U.S. grain to foreign ports, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has de- 
clared, Officials say: “Grain ship- 
ments will be at substantially low- 
er rates than by present routes.” 


Commodities which will be affected 
by these lower shipping costs are 
wheat, corn, soybeans, barley and 
other farm products which will be 
diverted from more costly overland 
transportation 

This official comment seems to 
forecast a similar effect on the gran- 
ger road carriers of grain traffic as 
that which occurred when the Pana- 
ma Canal was opened 

Also likely to be imperilled are 
eastern carriers who take western 
grains for export movement. USDA 
qualifies its remarks with the obser- 
vation that the anticipated rate re- 
duction will be effected only if for- 
eign bottoms enter interior seaway 
ports for a return load 

Therein lies a neat problem. Can 
interior ports attract empty bottoms 
for cargoes? Presumably, the foreign 
borne freight must carry class freight 
to originate the empty bare bottom 
ships 

Another factor requiring some deep 
economic study is the influence of 
Public Law 480 which sends U.S 
agricultural surpluses into foreign 
markets at some yet-to-be-identified 
cut rate bargains. When PL 480 halts, 
wili there be U.S. bulk cargoes avail- 
able if foreign ships can originate 
freight to U.S. interior ports? 

The USDA report gives an opti- 
mistic view of lower costs from in- 
seaway ports for U.S. bulk 
commodities and senses a larger vol- 
ume of exports 


terior 


Caution Advised 

One may view this conclusion with 
some caution. There may not be a 
PL 480 attraction. There may not be 
inbound freight from Western 
Europe such as small automobiles 
landing at interior U.S. ports to com- 
pete with the production of U.S. cars 

The great volume of U.S. grain sur- 
pluses still is forecast in the South- 
west where the red winter wheat crop 
can reach the Gulf ports at a lower 


class 





REQUEST FOR 62.3 MILLION LB. RELIEF 
FLOUR, CORNMEAL MADE BY USDA 


WASHINGTON—Offers have 


been 


requested to supply 59,588,050 Ib. 


flour and 2,719,650 Ib. cornmeal for U.S. Department of Agriculture domestic 
and foreign donation programs and for export to Italy under an International 
Cooperation Administration PL 480 (Title Il) requisition. Under the USDA 


telegraphic request, offers to supply cornmeal were due April 17 


7 for accep- 


tance by midnight (EST) Thursday, April 23. Offers to supply flour were due 
April 20, for acceptance by midnight (EST) Thursday, April 23. Of the flour, 
615,000 Ib. will be all-purpose flour, 1,620,000 Ib. bread flour and 1,160,000 Ib. 


whole wheat flour for the 
pounds will be 72% 


USDA 


domestic 
extraction, enriched and unbleached flour for export to 


donation program; 20 million 


Italy under an ICA program, and 6,194,950 Ib. will be all-purpose flour and 
29,998,100 Ib. bread flour for the USDA foreign donation program. Of the 
cornmeal, 830,000 Ib. will be either regular or degermed for domestic dona- 
tion and 1,889,650 Ib. degermed cornmeal for foreign donation. Flour and 


cornmeal for the USDA 


domestic donation 


program will be delivered from 


mills by May 10; for the ICA Italian program by May 9; and for the USDA 


foreign donation program by May 


15. Since Jan. 1, USDA has contracted for 


374,279,050 Ib. of flour and 148,620,050 Ib. of cornmeal, requiring approximate- 
ly 8.6 million bushels of wheat and 4.1 million bushels of corn for processing, 
for USDA domestic and foreign donation programs. 





price than the smaller movement of 
wheat from lake ports to Western 
Europe 

If the Benson theory of making 
U.S. grain competitive with world 
markets at lower price support level 
is accepted, it must be sensed in ex 
port circles that southwestern hard 
red winter wheat will always be the 
export potential. Hard red 
spring wheat grown in the U.S. can 
never meet domestic demands and 
cannot compete with Canadian wheat 
of the same class but generally high 
er quality. It will be interesting to 
see how hard winter wheat in the 
Southwest may move into export 
channels through the seaway, partic- 
ularly since the truck carriers 
now making freight rates well below 
those of the granger roads 


biggest 


are 


USDA appears to have leaped on a 
band wagon of seaway promotion and 
this leap may ultimately lead to em- 
barrassment 

USDA takes the position of cutting 
the profit throat of the granger roads 
by espousing the diversion of export 
grain traffic to the seaway. It also 
may cause a deeper look at this diver- 
sion from grain production sources 
to the seaway from the old line estab 
lished country elevator collection ma 
chinery of farm grain 

Perhaps USDA judgment and find- 
ings may be correct, and if they are 
they forecast a vast revolution in 
grain merchandising in the U.S 

In the analysis of shipping cost re 
duction, USDA economists say: “Com 
parative costs cited in the report in 
clude the cost of shipping wheat by 
Liberty ship via the seaway from 
Duluth, Minn., to Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands (assuming return pay- 
load) computed at 21.4¢ bu. compared 
with 35.3¢, the lowest previous charge 
between the two Charges for 
shipment from Minneapolis by barge 
to New Orleans and on by ship to 
Rotterdam are 38.2¢ bu 

“Chicago, Duluth-Superior, Toledo 
and other Great Lakes ports and 
many interior shipping points are ex- 
pected to benefit from lower 
transportation of grains to Europe 
the Mediterranean, Africa and, in 
some degree, to South America. There 
appears to be no advantage, however, 
in shipping grain over the seaway for 
delivery to U.S. eastern and south 
eastern milling points—costs by exist- 
ing routes are as low as the prospec- 
tive costs via the seaway 

“The comparisons are based on 
studies of carrier costs and shipping 
charges for transporting grains by 
barge on the inland waterways, by 
rail, by truck, by St. Lawrence ship- 
ping before the use of the seaway 
and by combination of these, in rela- 
tion to prospective costs of shipping 
in ocean going from lake 
ports over the new seaway and direct 
ly to foreign destinations.’ 


ports 


cost 


vessels 


BREAC 


TRADE AGREEMENT 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ—A trade agree- 
ment between Iraq and India, signed 
in Baghdad on Dec. 29, 1958, pro- 
vides that the two countries will 
take all measures necessary to pro- 
mote trade relations between them 
Iraqi products listed as available for 
export to India include wheat, barley 
millet, chick peas, rice and beans 
The agreement is for two years and 
is renewable for one year, subject 
to modifications that may be agreed 
upon by the two countries 
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Bakery Buying Quiet; Bids 
On 30,000 Tons UAR Flour 
Accepted for Early Shipment 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


| en JUR markets across the US. 
lost their steam in the seven-day 
period ending April 20, and a general 
pattern of watching and waiting for 
new crop developments appeared to 
be taking shape in many areas. Few 
bakers, it appears, need worry about 
taking on additional flour before new 
those who find their bins 
will be able to stretch 
hand-to-mouth  pur- 


crop, and 
getting low 
supplies with 
chases 

any major do- 
export market 
assumed significance for the week 
with announcement that the United 
Arab Republic had accepted offers of 
mills to supply 30,000 metric 
tons flour for last-half May and first- 
half June shipment. The current pur- 
Public Law 480 au- 
UAR_ purchases 
close to 130,000 me- 


In the absence of 


mestic activity, the 


US 


under a 
pushes 


chase 
thorization 
so far this yeat 


tric tons 
In the 

spring 

unmounted 


domestic market, sales by 
mills for the 
five-day milling 
19°% in the 


mills 


wheat week 
to 64% of 
compared with 


and 25% to 30% by 


capacity 
Southwest 
of the central states area 

The 
the current period is the steady de 
time, with the 
major area to 
exceed five days last week. Mills at 
Minneapolis and the central states 
southeast appeared to be the hardest 
hit, with operations barely hold 
ing to four In the over-all pic 
ture, production by the US 
for the amounted to 96‘ of 
five-day « compared with 97% 
the previous and 99° a year 
{ tables on page 9%.) 


most marked characteristic of 


mill running 
the 


cline in 


Southwest only 


just 
days 
mills of 
week 
ipacity 
week 


ago. (Sec 


Buying of Springs 
Contracts Sharply 


The spring wheat flour 
1 sharp contraction in sales 
hard on the the 
which occurred in 
Although new 
between, the 
was report- 
main 
busi 


business ex 
pe rienced 
last 

burst 
the pre\ 


iles were 


week heels of 


of business 
period 
ind far 
percentage for the week 
ed at 64°% of five ipacity 
ly representing a ce 
ness not recorded in 
The sale 
compared with 201 
week and 48 for the 


week a vear ago 


With bakers and jobbers now hold 
ing flour contracts on which to draw 
for 60 to 120 days ahead, it is un 
likely that expan 
business in the spring wheat 
flour is 


ious 
lew 


day ¢ 
irryover of 
the recent big 
figure of 64° 
the previous 
comparable 


go-round 


there will be any 
sion of 
mills area unt new crop 
available. © ist 
itely 1S wa 


week's sales ap 


proxin credited to ex 


port business 
The 
the family 


dullness Ww equally true of 
flour side f the 
with some mills hopir for a pick-up 
in interest in May. Shippi: 
tions for both bakery and 
flours were equally p for 
although = one ‘ye coneern 
proved the exception by reporting di- 
equivalent to better than 
capacity. Shipments by 
wheat mills were reported 
compared with 97 


picturé 


direec- 
family 
most 


mills 


rections 
five-day 
spring 


S7' f capacity 


the previous week and 100% a year 
ago. 

Most mills now have spring wheat 
clears available, in contrast with the 
situation just a few weeks ago, when 
clears were a scarce commodity. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 81% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
85% the previous week and 95% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest was at 95% of 
capacity, compared with 105% a 
week earlier and 99% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was at 91% of capacity, compared 
with 96% the previous week and 
97% a year ago 

Quotations April 17, carlots, Min- 
neapolis: Spring wheat standard pa- 
tent bakery flour $5.30@5.40, spring 
short patent $5.40@5.50, spring high 
gluten $5.7005.80, first clear $4984 
5.28, whole wheat $5.30@5.40; na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.10, non-advertised brands 
$5.55 @ 5.62, 100-lb. cottons 


Hard Winter Flour 
Purchases Limited 


Quietness was the rule again last 
week for hard winter wheat 
flour, Domestic was limited 
to small fill-in the usual 
p.d.s. sales 

Government and export business 
made up more than one-fifth of the 
week's sales. As it was, sales amount- 
ed to 19% of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 19% the previous 
week and 41% for the comparable 
week of last year 

Bakery flour declined in 
couple of cents. This trend, 
bright outlook for the new 
crop, tended to discourage any 
ers who might have been inclined to 
offers. Most buyers are still 
covered for 30 days, and some into 
the new crop year. A few independ- 
ents and a chain or two may have to 

the market in the next 
weeks, but it is not likely 


sales of 
business 


orders and 


price a 
plus a 
wheat 
buy- 


ask for 


come into 
couple of 


0 

Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











that purchases will be of any sub- 
stantial size. P.d.s. buying is more 
likely when current bookings are ex- 
hausted, because of the outlook for 
the new crop 

Family flour sales were also dull. 
Bookings are fairly close to exhaus- 
tion in a number of cases, but those 
wholesalers and jobbers who are not 
covered until new crop time are ex- 
pected to buy hand-to-mouth. Direc- 
tions are only fair, with some reports 
indicating that bookings may last a 
little longer than expected. This same 
pattern on family flour directions is 
reported 

Clears 
there is not a 
Prices are fairly steady, with 
differential for high protein 
Industrial users of clears 
covered. 

At Hutchinson, exhausted contracts 
of a few independent bakers brought 
bookings for May requirements, but 
beyond that there was little flour 
sold. Some price weakness was evi 
dent, but it failed to stimulate any 
interest throughout the trade as a 
whole. The family flour business was 
flat, with shipping directions on bak- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 
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Semolina Sales Scarce; Durum Prices 
Firm as Production Absorbs Offerings 


semolina mar- 
quiet in the 
April 20, 
confined almost 
amounts taken on 
Mills con- 
rate on 


and 
very 
ending 


Bp durum 

kets were 

seven-day period 
with new. sales 
wholly to limited 
a hand-to-mouth 
tinued to grind at a 
old orders, with the balance between 
offerings and mill require- 
barely in balance. Ship- 


basis. 


limited 


durum 
ments just 
ping directions were poor 

Durum at Minneapolis for 
the week amounted to approximately 
155 cars, just sufficient to meet day- 
to-day grinding needs without enough 
excess to change the price structure 
either way 

Planting of the new durum crop Is 
under way in the southern 
part. of North Daketa and the 
responding portion of the durum area 
in. Minnesota, It is expected that an- 
weather will 
the ground 


receipts 


cetting 


cor- 


warm 
trom 


other week of 


lraw enough. frost 


to permit the start of planting in 


northern North Dakota 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 93° of five-day 
milling capacity, the same as the 
previous week, compared with 96% 
for the comparable week a vear ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 17 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based on 
five-day week 
Whiy % 

Ca- pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
162,500 150,565 93 
162,500 *150,532 93 
156,500 150,943 96 


5-day wk 


12-19 
week 


April 
Previous 
Year ago 
Crop year 
production 
7,621,966 
7,257,133 


July | 1958-April 19, 1959 
July 1, 1957-April 20, 1958 
*Revised 


April 21, 1959 


Millfeed Buying 
Slow; Light Grind 
Holds Prices Firm 


ILLFEED buying was light in 

the seven-day period ending 
April 20 and prices were generally 
steady, sustained for the most part 
by a declining flour mill grind which 
dropped below five days in all areas 
excepting the Southwest. Bran and 
shorts were generally well absorbed, 
but bulk middlings in both the South- 
west and the spring wheat mills area 
displayed a tendency to accumulate 
an over-supply. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 46,665 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,614 tons 
in the previous week and 46,818 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Prices lost 50¢ locally 
the past week, with just a slight 
amount of buying interest midway 
through the period the only relief 
from extreme dullness. Actually, the 
50¢ drop in prices for the week ap- 
plied to everything but bulk mid- 
dlings, which appeared to be accumu- 
lating and, as a result, dropped a dol- 
lar. 

With bran and middlings now at 
levels comparable to last year, and 
little promise of increased buying in 
view, the only factor preventing a 
widespread decline is the curtailed 
flour mill running time. This lighter 
production is keeping supplies from 
being too burdensome 

Quotations April 17: 
$45.50@46.50, bulk 
sacked middlings $45.50@ 46, 
$41.50@42; sacked red dog $53. 


Sacked bran 
$41.50@ 42.50: 
bulk 


Kansas City: Millfeed prices show- 
ed mixed reaction in the week ended 
April 20. Bran and shorts were scarce 
and in comparatively good demand, 
both for bulk and sacked. As a result, 
were up 25¢ to $2 ton. But 
bulk middlings were offered freely 
and failed to find ready absorption, 
so that ‘prices were off $2.75 

Sacked feeds are steadily becoming 
find as mills convert to 
bulk operations. Millfeed from this 
area has been moving further 
recently, another factor that has 
caused tightness. Milldoor demand 
has been better than from feed mix- 


prices 


harder to 


east 


ers 

Quotations April 20 
sas City: Sacked bran $43.50@ 44.25 
(up $1.50), shorts $47.50@ 
18.25 (up 50¢), bulk bran $40.25@41 
(up $2), bulk middlings $40.50@ 41.25 
(down $2.75), bulk shorts $43.50@ 
144.25 (up 25¢). 

St. Louis: Bulk bran con- 
tinued to soar last week, moving up 
$2.50. Middlings failed to share in the 
advance, losing $1. Flour millers were 
not surprised over the indifferent de- 
mand for middlings, as the formula 
feed trade has not been up to ex- 
pectations, and some fairly heavy in- 
ventories needed to be worked down. 
The heavy demand for bran, which 
cleaned up all offerings for 10 days 
ahead, was a little more mystifying 
Usually at this time of the year, 
when pastures are just coming in 
bran sells at a substantial discount 
under middlings and is slow to move 
The present spread of $1 under does 
not stack up with past experience 

Quotations April 17: Sacked bran 
$49@49.50, bulk $4550@46: sacked 
to MILLFEED, pag ) 
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Wheat Futures Drop Sharply 
As Southwest Crop Improves 


€> INTINUED improvement of the 
hard winter wheat crop, includ- 
ing timely moisture over most of the 
Southwest, caused wheat prices to 
skid in the seven-day period ending 
April 20. Futures experienced some 
of the’ sharpest in recent 
weeks, but firmed somewhat near the 
prospects improved for 
heavier movements of wheat and 
flour overseas in the days just ahead 
Closing prices of 

April 20 were: Chicag¢ 
@'5 July $1.87% @ 7s, 
$1.90'2, December 
March $1.981%; Kansas 
$1.96% @%, July $1.841s 
$1.864s3, December $1.90%; 
apolis—$2.07 42, July $2.09'«, 
ber $2.055%. 


losses 


close as 


wheat futures 
May $2.03%% 
September 
$1.953%% @ 42, 
City—May 
September 
Minne- 
Septem- 


shortage of old 
have lost thei 


Earlier fears of a 
crop wheat seem to 
impact on prices in recent weeks, 
with the increasingly optimistic out- 
look for the 1958 Southwest crop the 
main re There were other bear- 
ish factors in the picture last week 
however, including unconfirmed ru- 
that the government would be 
gin an investigation of futures trad- 
ing. This, coupled with the historic 
experience that the Southwest crop 
improves from the early re- 
I tended to exert downward 
pressure on prices 

Futures trading at Chicago and 
Kansas City, particularly selling by 
long interests, reached the heaviest 
proportions in recent weeks, apparent- 
ly spurred by the prospect of heavier 
export buying 
opens Open 


ison 


mors 


uall 
usually 


orts 


lake navigation 
in May wheat 
it Chicago bulked close to 37 mil- 
lion bushels near the close of the 
week, despite the active pace of tr id- 


when 
interest 


sessions. 
the week included 2 
hard wheat for Gulf 
ndia; 5c spring 
shipment Germany; 
East Coast red wheat for 
and 522,000 bu. Gulf hard for 
shipment to Pakistan. This was 
to heavy exports out of 
Northwest, reportedly the 
best from that region in months 
There was a marked lack of 
ity in the spring wheat cash market 


ing in previous 
Exports for 
million bushels 
shipment to 
wheat for 
560.000 du 
Israel 
May 
in addition 
the Pacific 


, 


argoes 


to 


activ- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect April 20 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16',¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1';¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





at Minneapolis the past week, and 
prices and premiums were virtually 
unchanged. The over-all picture was 
dominated by light offerings, tight 
storage facilities and an attitude of 
expectation for the imminent opening 
of lake navigation. 

Offerings of cash wheat were espe- 
cially light, which largely accounted 
for firmness at the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. Premiums for spot wheat in all 
protein brackets were 2¢ higher. Of- 
ferings were well cleaned up as mills 
covered flour sales and some export 
trade was anticipated. Receipts 
amounted to 580 cars of all classes, 
36 of which were Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s wheat. Inspections of wheat 
for export for the week ended April 
10, amounted to 7.1 million bushels, 
to bring the total for the season to 
275.5 million bushels 

The basic May wheat price at Min- 
neapolis on April 17 was down a frac- 
tion from a week ago, closing at 
$2.07'., and on that date No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, through 11% protein, 
traded at 1@2¢ over the May price; 
12% protein 2@3¢ over; 13% protein 
6@7¢ over; 14% protein 11@12¢ over; 
15% protein 15@16¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 23@24¢ over; 17% protein 31@ 
32¢ over the May future. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis last week was 
13.90% , compared with 14.16% a year 
ago 
was character- 
ized by light receipts and a lack of 
buying interest. Prices were un- 
changed. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 


The durum market 


1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
1% Prote 2 
12% 
3% 
14% 
15% 
6% 


$2.08'/2@2.09' 
08 '/2 @2.09' 
09 '/2 @2.10! 
13%. @2.14' 
18'2@2.19! 
22/2 @2.23 

30/2 @2.31'/2 
38'/2@2.39' 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One No. | 
One each pound under 
b 


Protein 
Prote 
Protei 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 


cent premium for heavy 


cent discount 58 to 


55 
ONS or | 
protein $2.08 
protein $2.17'/ 
protein $2.29'/ 


div. pt NS 


moisture 
$2.12 
$2.21 

e protein $2.37'/2 
Cash hard winter wheat prices 
Kansas City were down ‘x¢ to 
in the week ended April 20 
The b 
ind the premiums 
changed to down 3¢ 
premiums showed any 
the high side of wheat 
or more protein. There the 
l¢ 

Generally, there were few features 
to the cash wheat market 
umounted to 838 cars, compared with 
541 the previous week and 768 a year 
igo. Mills, merchandisers and order 
showed moderate interest in 
with mills interested mainly 
in wheat of selected protein and 
origi Views vary to the con- 
tinued availability of cash wheat the 
remainder of the crop year. Some 
think that it will be scarce, since in- 
terior and farm selling is quite slow 
The declining market is not likely to 
ittract believed. How- 
there are those who think that 
declining market trend of the 


basis: | 
12% 
14% 
16% 


To arrive 
58 ib. 13.5% 
3% protein 
5% protein 
at 
1 ¢ 
bu 
down 1%¢ 
were mostly un- 
The only place 
strength was 
with 13% 
gain Was 


isic option was 


on 


Receipts 


} 


uuvers 


supplies 


as 


sellers, it is 
ever 
the 


MILLER 


A Statistical Service Provic 
Continuously for Reader: 

The Northwestern Miller 
tor More than Half a 


Cent 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tote! estimated output of a!! 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Apr. 12-19, 
1959 


659,126 
1,358,619 
455,224 
$50,992 
444,776 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific 


and Southeast 
Coast 


*Previous 
week 
693,626 
1,325,056 
451,583 
621,472 
416,325 


13-20 
1958 
670,240 
1,276,650 
$34.20! 
$55,023 
313,230 


Apr Apr. 14 


6643 
476.8 


475.9 
291.5 


1957 


2!, Ap 


70 


1,229,283 i 


71 
33 
77 





3,468,737 
79.1 


Totals 
Percentage of tote! U.S. output 


4,385,255 
11,500,352 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
14-21, Apr 
! 


12-19%, Previous Apr 
19s? week 
Northwest I % 
Southwest 10s 102 
Buffalo 92 92 
Central and S. E oe 97 
Pacific Coast 9s 90 


%% 97 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
231,000 
231,000 
231,000 
237,000 


Apr 


Totals 


Flour 
output 
187,430 
"197,314 
220,114 
220,832 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 12-19 & 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 
and lowa 


ago 


includ- 
Montane 


mills in Minnesota 
North Dakota, 


% ac- 
tivity 


Flour 
output 
471.4% 95 
"496.312 105 

456,900 450,126 bh] 

ago 430,500 443,538 
Five-year average 8° 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


5-day week 
capacity 
494,500 
474,500 


Apri! 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 


SOUTHWEST 

Konses City 

5-day week 
capacity 
221,750 
221,750 
281,750 
287,500 


Flour 
output 
240,474 
"247,489 
04.812 
28,704 


April 12-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two yeers 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 

Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 

ity (Including Wichita and Saline) 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
1,068,800 1,118,145 
1,068,800 *! 081,567 


ago 


% ac- 
tivity 
104 
101 


12-19 
week 


Aor 
Previous 


13-20, Apr 


3,510,062 


79 


3,349,344 3,138.0 


! 7s 


4,437,499 
7,115,097 


1987 


100 
3 
100 
$3 
82 


93 


Year 


*Rev 


Apri! 


Previous week 
ego 
wo years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


Year 


Mills 
Indiana, 
Virginia 


April 


Previous 

ago 
Two yeers ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


Year 


*Rev 


Pr 


Celifornia, 


April 


Previous 
ago 
Two years ago 


Year 


*Rev 


ago 
Two years 
Five year a 
Ten-year 


34 3 
7s 


r. 16-23, 
1956 
634,76! 
207,162 
498.553 
496 485 
293,86! 


130,822 
75 


Crop year flour production 


16-23, April 19, 
956 1959 

% 30,307,479 
92 59,028,436 
104 22,751,624 
90 24'294.078 
83 18.150.476 


July 


| to—— 


April 20 


29 
53 
22 
22 
12 


1958 
060,489 
991,026 
685.615 
561,600 
646,917 





92 154,532,093 


1,020,950 
ego 1,032,000 
rage 
average 


ised 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
493,500 
493,500 
487,500 
475,000 


12-19 


ago 
average 
average 


14! 


971,838 
1,000,579 


Flour 
output 


455,224 
451,583 
534,20! 
476.871 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ohio, 


in Hlinois 
Kentucky, 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 
643,750 
592,250 
570,250 


12-19 
week 


average 
averege 
sed 


PACIFIC COAST 


incipal Mills 


5-day week 

capacity 
466,500 
466 500 
323,000 
215,000 


12-19 
week 


sed 


North Carolina, 
Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Michigan, W 


Te 


Flour 
output 


550,992 
"621,472 
555,023 
475,933 


Flour 
output 


444,776 
"418,325 
313,230 
166.416 


, 145,647 


% ac- 
tivity 
92 
92 
110 
100 
97 
9% 


isconsin 
nnessee 


% ac- 
tivity 


on the Pacific Coast 
Oregon and Washington Mills 


% ac 
tivity 





last few days, coupled with a good 
outlook for the new crop, might lead 
to increased selling of free wheat 
that is being held 

For the 
declined 


ordinary premiums 
1%¢: wheat wit 
11.50 12.50% protein showed a 
114¢ loss on the low side and un- 
changed on the high side; higher pro- 
tein wheat lost 3¢ on the low side 
and gained 1¢ on the high side 


week, 
l¢ to 


to 


Premiums were quoted April 20 as 
follows: Ordinary 7¢ over the May 
option of $1.96%; 11.75% protein 7G 
10¢ over; 12% protein 74% @15¢ over; 
12 50° protein 914@19¢ over; 13% 
protein 12@24¢ over; 13.50% protein 
144@26¢ over and 14% protein 164 
28¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 17 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
$2.01'4@2.31% 
2.00'/2 @2.31'\% 
1.98%, @2.29%e 
1.96 '/2@2.27% 


and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 
and Hard 


No Dark 
No. 2 Dark 
No. 3 Dark 
No. 4 Dark 


No. |! 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 

At 


winter wheat 
$2.36 @ 2.37, 
Texas common points 
offered for 


at 


2¢ WwW 


AS 


Red 
Red 
Red 
Red 


Ft. Worth No. 1 
was 
rail 


being 


selling 


basis. 


2.00'4 
1.99'4 
1.97% 
1.95" 


ordinary 
April 


del 


@2.02% 
@2.02'% 
@2.0\\% 
@! 99% 
hard 
20 


ivered 


A premium of 
wheat 


of 


13% protein and 4¢ for wheat of 14% 


protein 


Demand was 


slow. I 


“xport 


demand for wheat was fair on a basis 
of $2.22 delivered Gulf for ordinary 


No. 1 


Substantial 


hard wheat 


Pacific Exports Good 


export 


wheat 


Ss iles 


firmed up Pacific Northwest markets 


A total 
expor 
chased 


of 82,000 
the week 
tons 


t during 
65,640 


tons was sold for 


Japan pur 


western 


white 


Formosa 1,800 tons hard red winter 
protein, India 10,000 tons hard 


11% 
red 


week 


winter, 
5,000 tons western white for May 
livery 


ordinary, 


and 


Pa 


This was the heaviest 


in several months 


kistan 
de- 
export 





CCC Sales Manager 


Commodity Stabilization Service is 
currently trying to persuade Clyde 
Hendrix, formerly head of the Pills- 
bury Co. feed division, to take over 
the sales management post of Com- 
modity Credit Corp., which had been 
held by the late Frank Daniels. At 
present, Mr. Hendrix is chief assistant 
to Leo Hoegh, director of the federal 
civil defense administration. 

The pressure on Mr. Hendrix to ac- 
cept this top sales spot in CCC re- 
flects an effort on the part of CSS 
officials to bring into 
spot topflight sales management abil- 
ity and to emphasize a cohesive ex- 
ecutive operation between CSS offi- 
and the CCC 
Appointment 


this sensitive 


cials sales manager's 
office. of Mr. Hendrix 
would not necessarily mean any major 
change in sales policy, but probably 
would reflect a close liaison between 
CSS and the CCC sales division 

The CCC sales office has been func- 
tioning effectively under the tempo- 
rary assignment of the assistant sales 
manager, John H. Dean, career gov- 
ernment official, and it is only because 
of his reluctance to take over this 
sensitive political post that he has not 
been given the opportunity. 

However, the Hendrix approach of 
CSS officials does indicate an effort 
to get as their sales management 
head a person with wide commodity 
procurement activity in the general 
field of commerce. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Dean will remain as chief 
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Bakers Seek Congressional Help 
To Curb Flood of Cheap Bread 


ital Comment 


By John Cipperly 


assistant to the man who takes over 
the CCC post. 


Mike Sanford 


WASHINGTON-—This week, mem- 
the National Grain Trade 
meeting in San Francisco 
page 3) will the 
slow retirement from 
trade activities of one 
of the great men of the trade. He is 
Harold EF. “Mike” Sanford and his 
first step will be resignation as a di- 
rector of the council 

It is understood that Mr. Sanford 
may conclude his active participation 
as a top official of the Continental 
Grain Co. later this year 

Mike Sanford ranks as the 
“evreats” of the grain trade, sitting at 
the head fable with such men as the 
late Ed Grimes of Cargill, Inc., Harry 
Stratton of the Stratton Grain Co., 
ind C. S. Gordon, now executive vice 
president ‘of the Quaker Oats Co 
They had and held the top rating for 
integrity no matter where they wer 
placed, either in government or pri 
vate trade 

It might 
wishes to 


bers of 
Council, 
(see story on 
start of the 
major grain 


see 


one of 


be ‘appropriate to wir 
Mike at this time, 
Price Feuquay 


good 
either in care of 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, Fairmont Hotel, 
Francisco, or to the Portland 
Continental 
For baseball 
ing to report 
one of the 
in his college 


San 


oflice 


iddicts it is interest 
that Mike Sanford was 


outstanding centerfielders 
d iys 





Montana Flour Mills Will Construct 


Several Additional Grain Storage Units 


GREAT 
Flour 


FALLS 
Mills Co., 
Falls, 


construct 


MONT Mon 
tana with headquar 
announced 
addi 


handlin 


ters in Great has 
that it 


tional 


will several 


storage and 
McClave 
construction 
S485 000 


rain 
units. C. G 
the total 

approximate 
follows 

@ At Mont 
been awarded for the construction of 
a 90,000 bu. cribbed elevator 
flat pole-type annex of 1: 
capacity. A warehouse for feed 
lizer and farm 
built 

@At Havre, Mont a 
been awarded for the construction of 
a 50,000 bu. cribbed elevato 

000 bu. cribbed annex 

unit (with facilities for th 

ot wet ind 
feed ingredients) and a w 
@®At Great Falls, the contract 
been awarded for a p 
of 500,000 bu. capacity 
be adjacent to and operated in cor 
junction with the 1 on bushe 
of concrete storage oj ited by 1 
milling division of the c 
@At Bozeman, Mont., 

has been awarded for a 250,000 
pole-type annex adjacent to 
flour mill wheat facilities 

@ At the Danvers, Mont., elevator, an 


president, said 
will 
ind will be a 


cost of 


Joplin contracts have 
and a 
5.000) bu 
ferti 
supplies will also be 


contract has 


molasses othe 


house 


tvpe annex 


] 
this unit will 


npany 
the cont: 
present 


storage 


additional ‘steel tank of 36,000 bu 
capacity will be constructed 

@ At the Lewistown, Mont., elevator 
an additional 36,000 bu. steel tank will 
be built 

@At Denton, Mont. two 36,000 bu 
steel tanks will bé* erected 
@ At Waltham, Mont., two 
tanks will take the place of the No 
elevator which will be demolished 


15.000 bu 


2 


Havre and Joplin are new locations 
for the elevator division of the 
pany and mark its first major 
into the Hi-Line area of the 
Both units will be equipped to serve 
the farmer rapidly, from the stand 
point of receiving his grain, and both 
will have cleaning and treating fa- 
the modern design, 
Mi McClave Tom Wood will 
the company’s Joplin facili- 


com- 
entry 
state 


cilities of mast 

said 
manave 

ties 
The 


itor 


with a small 


1904. It 


hy 


company began 
built at Moore in 
has 50 elevators which serve t 
Judith Basin, Gallatin Valley 
Triangle Montana 


ele, 
now 
ana 


areas of 


CHARTER AMENDED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA An 
mended charter of Farmers Grain 
Pond Okla., provides for 


} 


il stock of S750.000, five directors 


Creek, 


ind purpose clause extended 20 years 
rom April 15, 1959 


From Bakeries 


BUFFALO—U:S. bakers will ap- 
peal to Congress for tariff protec- 
tion against a rising tide of cheaper 
Canadian bread entering the Niagara 
Frontier and other U.S. border areas, 
according to Charles Schutz, vce 
president and president-elect of the 
New York State Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers Assn 

On his return here April 16 from 
Washington, where he discussed the 
problem with lawmakers, Mr. Schutz 
said the bakers will ask for con- 
gressional action as scon as they 
have finished a survey of the im- 
pact of Canadian bread on the U.S 
market. He explained that the sur- 
vey will cover Canadian baked goods 
crossing the border at any point 
It will seek data on the amounts im- 
ported their effect, in dollars 
and the business of U.S 
bakeries 

Mr. Schutz said preliminary figures 
show that nearly 600,000 loaves en- 
this country each month across 
the border from Sault Ste. Marie to 
Vermont. About 50% of the bread 
used in New York State’s St. Law- 
tiver area is from Canada and, 
Vermont, Canadian 


and 
cents, on 


ter 


rence 
in northern 
loaves account for 60°%. 

The survey being coordinated by 
Mr. Schutz is supported by the New 
York State Retail Bakers and the 
national group, the Associated Retail 
America, U.S. bakers, in 
their appeal for a duty on Canadian 
imports, will seek support from farm- 
state lawmakers 
small bakeries in the 
Buffalo area, already reeling from 
competition of imported Canadian 
bread, are bracing themselves for a 
stepped-up influx of cheaper loaves 
from across the borde1 

Henry J. Gapinski, past president 
of the Greater Buffalo Master Bak- 
Assn., said recently that up to 
80,000 loaves of bread a month have 
entering the Niagara Frontier 
recently from Canadian bakeries 
Within three months the monthly 
import total is expected to exceed 
110,000 Canadian production 

increasing steadily. A 
multi-million dollar bakery in Wel- 
land, Ont is nearing completion 

Similar concern is being expressed 
at Detroit, where the Board of 
Health, the Office of Corporation 
Council, the Police Licensing Bureau 
and other city departments have been 


jakers of 


Meanwhile, 


ers 


been 


loave 
facilities are 





Krause Milling 
Appoints Broker 


CHICAGO The Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co Milwaukee, has an 
nounced the appointment of Charles 
A. Traeger, Charles A. Traeger & Co., 
Chicago, as its sales representative in 
the Chicago area. The an- 
nouncement was made by B. L 
Schwartz, vice president of the Mil- 
waukee firm 

Mr. Traeger has been active as a 
the area for 
and his broad experience and market 
knowledge will enable us to continue 
our top quality service to our 
said Mr. Schwartz 
The milling firm provides a full line 
and white corn products 
pre-gelatinized corn and 


flour 


greater 


broker in several years 


custo 


mers 


of vellow 
including 
wheat 
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in Canada 


directed to investigate the importa- 
tion of cheap Canadian breads into 
the marketing area. 

The matter was brought before the 
Detroit city council almost a month 
ago. Although members of the coun- 
cil expressed doubt about their abil- 
ity to take action to curtail the 
importation of Canadian bread, all 
city departments were instructed to 
carefully scrutinize its distribution 
to determine whether or not all le- 
requirements were being met 


local 


gal 


—BREAD |S THE STAFF ‘ re 


W. Clark Lingren, 


Former Grain Man, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS W. Clark Lin- 
gren, 76, retired grain and feed man, 
died April 15 following an illness of 
several weeks. 

Mr. Lingren was manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. in Forest City, 
Iowa, for 25 years. He left this posi- 
tion in 1944 and later worked for the 
H. T. Bibb Co., feed and grain firm 
in Ft. Worth, and the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn., Des Moines. He re- 
tired in 1953 and has since been liv- 
ing in Minneapolis. 

Survivors include two sons, Wilfred 
E. Lingren, executive vice president 
of The Miller Publishing Co., and Dr. 
Vernon C. Lingren, Pittsburgh; three 
sisters and a brother, all of Forest 
City. 


BREA S THE STAFF F 


Oscar F. Greiner, 
Veteran Chicago 
Flour Broker, Dies 


CHICAGO—Oscar F. Greiner, vet- 
eran flour broker in the Chicago area, 
died April 18. Mr. Greiner, who had 
retired April 1, was 69 years old 
He was stricken 
with a heart at- 
tack April 7 while 
driving on a trip 
and was hospital- 
ized at Pontiac, Ill 

Mr. Greiner was 
well known among 
flour distributors 
in the Chicago 
area The 
Miller, March 24 
1959, page 7.) He 
had been in the 
flour since 1919. Following 
five years of law practice in Minne- 
entered the flour milling 
industry with the Springfield ( Minn.) 
Milling Co. He took over the Chicago 
territory after nine years of 

iw. Later he began 
ling firms 

From the 
cago until he 
occupied the 
been one of the 


(see 


Oscar F. Greiner 


business 


sota he 


trav- 
serving other 
Chi- 
Greine! 
He had 
The North- 


time he came to 
retired Mr 
same _ olfice 
sources of 
Miller’s flour 
‘ame Chicag 
Mr. Greiner was named 
Man” by the Chicago Assoc 
Flour Distributors for the 
veal He have 
by this organization at a 
meeting April 9, but his final 
prevented him from attending this 
meeting 
Surviving 
B. Greiner, 
Greiner 


western 

since he ¢ 
“Honor 
ation ofl 
1952-55 
honored 


dinner 


was to been 


illness 


aré his wife 
and a 


Mrs. Grayce 


sister, Florence 
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No flour is milled with greater care from finer wheat 
than KELLY’S FAMOUS. The proven baking merits 
of KELLY’S FAMOUS over the years is our pledge to 
you that this quality flour will always meet your baking 


needs. 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTC HEAXSON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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be governed by conditions today .. . 


EDITOR'S NOTE: During a rou- 
tine call at Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., our Chicago staff rep- 
Henry S. French, was 
impressed by the sprit 
de corps and general bounce of 
George W. Huggins, manager of the 
food sales division of this flour and 
feed firm, and his staff. During the 
visit it became apparent that Mr. 
Huggins is successfully doing a rum 
ber of things which might be helpful 
to the flour milling industry. He ad 
there is no pessimism around 


resentative, 
optimism, 


mits 
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Success in Family Flour Business 


“There is less total family flour business, 
but we make more money on whatever busi- 
ness we do. To operate profitably we must 


By George W. Huggins 


his office. He says he is pretty sure 
his mill has about the same problems 
others have, but he doesn't let them 
worry him. “We just go ahead and 
‘saw wood’ and start fresh tomor- 
row,” Mr. Huggins said. “We think 
we are doing some things the other 
mills aren't doing; some of them are 
doing a few of them, but we have 
tried to put them all together in one 
package so we can get most of the 
troubles locked up and spend more 
of our time constructively.” But here, 
let him speak for himself. Here is 
Mr. Huggins’ report: 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section. 
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~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERGON, KANSAS * 


SO. Se 
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(ee of family flow 
millers are often steeped in 
gloom and pessimism. It is true that 
“things ain't what they used to be”’ 
but we can't bring back the so-called 
“good old days.’”’ We must run our 
mills and make our profits with the 
business that is available right now. 
There is a smaller consumption of 
family flour per capita, as well as a 
smaller total consumption. On the 
other hand, many millers will recall 
conversion figures of 60¢ per barrel 
on family flour while today five or six 
times that figure are not uncommon. 
There is less total family flour busi- 
ness, but we make much more money 
on whatever business we do. To oper- 
ate profitably we must be governed 
by conditions today; we can't grind 
yesterday's wheat—-or tomorrow's. 

Millions of housewives are work- 
ing in offices and factories and have 
little time left to spend in the kitch- 
en. This uses less family flour, wheth- 
er we like it or not. The user con- 
tinues to buy less and less flour in 
progressively smaller sizes. 

Family flour millers have tried to 
maintain volume in a shrinking mar- 
ket. Total volume isn’t increased ly 
any plan which merely diverts busi- 
ness from a competitor 

Our mill has enough problems with- 
out compounding them by adhering to 
some archaic customs. We have sim- 
plified our day-to-day work by adop- 
ting the following headache-saving 
plans 

—ONE-PRICE POLICY— 
thousand 
and de 


more than a 


customers sold 


We 


retail-grocer 


have 
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George W. Huggins 


from the mill. Our 
salesmen follow a printed price list 
It is important to have it printed 
Our prices are identical for all sizes 
and classes of stores. The very small 
retailer pays exactly the same 
price as the largest national chain 
store. There is no deviation whateve1 
from our one-price system and no 
quantity discounts. Any grocer is free 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 
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KANSAS CITY 
GREAT BEND ® 





STRATEGIC 
TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 


8,500,000 
BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 


* 
FT. WORTH 








20 W. 9TH STREET - 








LING WHEAT SERVICES 


W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 
GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - 


& 


BA 1-2006 
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What mill has 
COMPLETE safeguards 
for uniform milling? 
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Atkinson’s advanced 
equipment takes guesswork out 
of milling. You get uniform flour 
because it’s Bin Checked.* 


Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





Don’t take less than you can get from _ 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY morynearouis ey BIN 
AGED 


*Reg. U.S Pot, OF 
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to inspect our invoice records at any 
time. This plan checks price cuiting 
and permits any retailer to mect com- 
petition, since every store starts out 
with exactly the same cost price. 


—WHOLESALER-PRICING 
POLICY— 

Our family flour jobbers maintain 
exactly the same price to stores as 
our printed list. Our 
lap them in many areas, but the iden- 
price removes any pricing in- 
Cost to the jobber is based 
on the delivered selling price to 
stores, less 10%. This shows whole- 
saler a 10% mark-up on selling price 
or 11% mark-up based on his cost 
This acceptable margin assures us of 
jobber cooperation. 


salesmen over- 


tical 
equities 


—STABLE-PRICING POLICY— 

Wheat prices change nearly every 
day and some millers change their 
family flour prices almost as often 
We established a new crop selling 
price on July 7 and did not change 
any flour prices until March 9 (eight 
months later). Our cornmeal prices 
were changed on Oct. 27 to reflect 
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new crop corn and haven't been 
changed since. We don’t think that 
housewives are as price conscious as 
millers are. We use a “happy me- 
dium” for a pricing basis, not goin 
to extreme lows at harvest time or 
extreme highs later in the crop year 
Large supermarket operators detest 
a price change since it involves much 
labor and expense for them. They 
must cancel the old price and stamp 
the new price on hundreds of sacks. 
The sale of any sack of flour is killed 
by having a half-dozen price changes 
stamped and cancelled on the butt o! 
the bag. We don't give away our flour 

our 25 Ib. size sells within a cent o1 
two of national brand prices. We 
don't condemn our quality by putting 
a cheap price tag on it. We are proud 
of our quality and expect to sell it in 
the quality range. 


—NO-CONTRACT POLICY— 


Contrary to the practice of many 
mills in our area, we do not book 
flour to the retail grocery trade. This 
eliminates a price advantage for any- 
one during a rising market, or injury 





To insure uniformity e« 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


° Or be in 


Or get a better value 


better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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NEW OFFICERS—Congratulations are offered to two new officers of the 
Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. by Madison Clement (left), president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. The officers, elected at the Nebraska 
group’s annual convention in Omaha April 12-14, are Robert T. Bridge (cen- 
ter), Norfolk, president, and Ray Cogil (right), Ogallala, vice president. Mr. 
Bridge, president, Norfolk Cereal & Flour Co., succeeds Ross Magowan, Gor- 
don. Mr. Cogil is owner-manager of the Ogallala Grain Co. New member of 
the board of directors succeeding Mr. Cogil is Garrett Duddin, Duddin Eleva- 


tor, Venango. 





during a declining market. Each store 
is on the current price and is “always 
at the market.” 

In 1957 we copyrighted our “Trad- 
ing Stamp Program” which is an ex- 


clusive sales feature for our mi!) 


Housewife redeems our labels’ for 


instead of merchan- 
dise generally offered by flour mills 
She has her choice among a dozen 
different kinds of trading stamps. We 
help her by adding to wnat 
already saving. This idea guarantees 
us a continuity of purchase 

We enjoy selling family flour; the 
only thing we are at all sure about is 
that it is different now than it was 
yesterday, and we feel certain it will 
be completely different tomorrov 


trading stamps 


she iS 


Deliveries of Canadian 


Grain Show Decrease 
WINNIPEG Farmers in western 
Canada delivered almost 302 million 
bushels of all grains to country ele- 
vators from Aug. 1, 1958, to April 1, 
1959, or a little more than 2 million 
the comparative figure for 
The wheat delivery total at 
was 6 million 


under 
1957-58 
194.2 million bushels 
better than the year but 
oat deliveries were down more than 
11 million. Rye was down 2.1 million 
bushels, and flax was almost un- 
changed at 12.8 million bushels. Bar- 
ley deliveries were roughly 4.7 million 
bushels larger. 


previous, 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


















TO EXCEL is not a matter of chance— 
it demands determination to produce 
the best. That kind of inspiration is 
behind RODNEY flours — all the way 
from skillful wheat selection to thought- 
ful service at the delivery end of the 
flour manufacturing process. It is this 
"let's-do-it-better" spirit that makes 
RODNEY flours preferred by so many 
of the nation's leading bakers. You'll 
like RODNEY quality and service, too. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
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Frederic R. Senti Becomes Director 
Of USDA Peoria Research Laboratory 


PEORIA, ILL. Dr. Frederic R. 
Senti, who has made major contri- 
tributions to the basic chemical 
knowledge of proteins and starches 
of cereal grains, and the fatty acids 
of oilseeds, has become director of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
utilization research laboratories at 
Peoria 

Dr. Senti succeeds Dr. W. Dayton 
Maclay, director for the past five 
years. Dr. Maclay has been appointed 
assistant administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service in which 
the Peoria laboratories make up the 
Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division. 

The Northern is one of four utili- 
zation research divisions conducting 
USDA's program to find new uses for 
farm products. Its research is con- 
centrated on finding industrial uses 
for cereal grains and oilseeds of the 
12 states of the north central region 
A recent addition to the program is 
the chemical screening of native and 
foreign, wild and cultivated plants to 
discover natural sources of new and 
different materials that might make 
the plants valuable as farm crops for 
production of raw materials for in- 
dustry. 

The division employs more than 300 
scientists and supporting staff in five 
major research laboratories — cereal 
crops, oilseed crops, industrial crops, 
fermentation and engineering and de- 
velopment. Each of the laboratories 
conducts fundamental and applied re- 
search. A pioneer research laboratory 
has been established recently to de- 
information on the _ be- 
havior of microorganisms and the 
fundamental principles underlying 
metabolic processes. This will provide 
new valuable to the division's 


velop basic 


facts 


Dr. Frederic R. Senti 


program, to science, and 
a USDA spokes- 


research 
thus to all society, 
man said 
20 Years Experience 
Dr. Senti leader of the 
Northern division after approximately 
20 years of research experience. His 


becomes 


work includes development and ap- 
plication of X-ray, ultra-centrifugal, 
light-scattering and other physical 
methods of investigation to studies 
of proteins, starches and fatty acids. 
He has made major contributions in 
four broad fields of chemical research 
on farm products: Milk and grain 
proteins, cereal starches, vegetable 
oils and whole grain. His fundamental 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 
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The battle to build bread sales volume 
-an only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 


You'll 
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POLAR BEAR 


flour has no superior in the production 
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appeal. Try it. 
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studies on proteins, for example, have 
dealt with the molecular structure of 
the protein and the transformation of 
molecules from globular to fibrous 
form. This work provided information 
of value in the utilization research of 
grain and milk proteins as raw ma- 
terials for textile fibers and related 
uses. 
Responsible for Program 

More recently, as chief of the cereal 
crops laboratory, Dr. Senti has been 
responsible for a broad program of 
fundamental and applied research on 
cereal grains, particularly corn and 
wheat, and their major constituents 
starch and protein. Among the pro- 
jects to which he has contributed are 
studies on factors of importance to 
wet- and dry-milling of grains; the 
development of new  starch-derived 
products such as dialdehyde starch, 
which shows promise in leather-tan- 
ning and other industrial applications; 
research on amylose and high-amylose 
starch, including processing and ana 
lytical studies on the high-amylose 
varieties of corn being developed by 
plant breeders and studies of film 
formation and properties; chemical 
modification of cereal grain flours to 
yield commercially useful products 
properties of cereal grain proteins re- 
lated to development of new chemi- 
cal modifications and applications 
and basic studies of the structure and 
chemical composition of cereal grain 
kernels 

Dr. Senti 
physical chemical 
production of a blood-plasma volume 
from dextran, a_polysac 
charide produced by the 
microorganisms or their enzymes on 
Many of the techniques and 
principles developed in that study 
now are being applied to 
seeking new, industrially useful poly 
mers through the chemical and micro 
biological transformation of 
grain starches 

Dr. Senti has 
edge of vegetable 
cluding studies of 
globular, edible spreads as affected by 
composition; X-ray analyses of fatty 
acids, including the determination of 
the position of double bonds in un 
saturated fatty acids; and the de 
velopment of spectrophotometri 
methods for grading soybean 


directed analytical and 
research on the 


restorer 
action ol 


sucrose 


research 


cereal 
added to the know! 
fats and 
the consistency of 


oils, in 


green 
oil 

The breadth of Di 
experience and the high 
his research leadership and scientific 
achievement resulted in his receivir 


Senti’s research 
quality of 
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Dr. W. Dayton Maclay 


in 1956 the USDA's Superior Service 
Award. He was one of the leaders of 
a team that in 1955 received USDA's 
Distinguished Service Unit Award for 
making dextran easily available as a 
blood-volume plasma expander. In 
1952, he was a member of a soybean 
oil-flavor stability team that 
cited by the department for superior 
accomplishment 


was 


Native of Kansas 


A native of Kansas, Dr. Senti re- 


ceived both his bachelor and master 
of science degrees from Kansas State 
College. After obtaining a 
in physical chemistry at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1939, he continued 
Grafflin Fellow 
structural 


doctorate 


research there as a 
in chemistry conducting 
studies on proteins 

He began his career of research on 
agricultural products in the federal 
service in 1941 at the Eastern Utili 
zation Research and Development Di- 
vision in Philadelphia. He transferred 
to the Northern Division in 1948 as 
head of its analytical and physical 
chemical research and became chief 
of cereal crops research in 1954 

Dr. and Mrs have a 
Neal, a freshman at the University 
of Illinois, and two daughters, Nancy 
in high school and Patricia, in grade 


school 


Senti son 


Record Earnings 
By Sterling Drug 


NEW YORK—A new high in earn- 
ings was recorded in 1958 by Sterling 
Drug, Inc., and consolidated subsidi- 
aries, according to the annual report 
signed by James Hill, Jr., chairman 
of the board. The report notes 
that the company’s net sales, as 
shown in the consolidated financial 
Statements, were 7.4% higher than 
comparable 1957 sales 


also 


Net profit for the year ended Dec 
31, 1958, was $19,148,880, an increase 
of $1,311,875, or 7.3°> from the 1957 
figures, as revised. Net earnings were 


equivalent to $2.42 a share. The re- 
vised net profit for 1957 was $17,837,- 
005, or $2.25 a share 

Earnings taxes were $37,- 
348,880, compared with $35,487,005, 
as shown for 1957. The provision for 
federal and foreign income taxes was 
$18,200,000, compared with $17,€50.- 
OOO 


before 


ereta . THe 
INDEX DROPS 
OTTAWA Investors’ 
(1935-39 equalling 100) for 93 com- 
mon stocks in Canada stood at 268.0 
at March 26 compared with 269.1 on 
the same date in February. Milling 
with an 8.7 decline led the sub- 


group that recorded losses 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 


Extensive experience with top-quoali 
ond Oregon milled in the largest 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
jour mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *! 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 


LOUIS, 
MQ. 


+,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


ABILENE FLOUR 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 
MILLS CO. 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


The Great Southwest offers 


the finest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager °* 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel 


Manager 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir ° ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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usually by phone—to the nearest 

Pillsbury District Office. Here the 

order is analyzed according to the 

baker’s flour specifications. Then | | 
the order is forwarded to the nearest a 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par y 
ticular kind of wheat used in that 

flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handli 
milling facilities, gives the baker IS important because it means the special car (loaded 





The baker's order moves fast ite y 
-_ 





exactly the kind of flour he spec! Ibs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad | 
fes...at the greatest savings to country. This modern service is av: le on req 
him. What's more, Pillsbury Bakery has the necessary flour storage 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- handling are continually under stud) 
ications, delivery after delivery distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker 
thanks to the exacting tests of the located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at 
Quality Control Department. lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 





What sells baked foods? (NO. 4 IN A SERIES) 


IT COSTS ABOUT ¥: A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 


food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- © CALGARY 


dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently - 
! AN 
than ever before in history. ae —_— 
f 
Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense a MINNEAPOUS * BUFFALO 


item . making the story of flour distribution 


important to every baker who competes for the ie, ' mH 2 
- * 
housewife’s dollar. * 
; LOUISVILLE 


The story starts . . . as did civilization itself . 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 


clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 








through the night to bake shops in every part of 


the land. Af a cost of only \/3 of a cent per one-pound Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
loat per 1000 miles! better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 
bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently 

and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 


dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 


From all parts of the U.S. orders 
flow smoothly into transportation 
offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 
are processed and passed on to mill 
supervisors for production and load- 
ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 
as to delivering railroad line and the 
cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 
recognizes the great importance of 
distribution today. It was the first 
mill to place a vice president in 
charge of transportation. This de- 
partment has a noteworthy record 
of leadership in developing new 
ways to ship flour, improving han- 
dling methods and working out ; — 

... your partner in building sales! 


shipping practices and rates with 
railroads and the Interstate Com- Ihe Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


merce Commission. 








Conventio ‘la 


April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
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Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, 8.D. 


April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


APPEAL 











UNIVERSITY 





The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 
flours 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, UL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harokd K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 9—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago; exec. sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec. H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 6389 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13— American Corn Millers 
Federation, board of directors meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill; exec. 
sec., Thomas B. Wright, American 
Corn Millers Federation, 1000 Con- 
necticut Ave. NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


May 22-25— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual con- 
vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ., sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 


May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Blidg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


May 30-June 1—Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 


June 7-9 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 





— 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty vears 


has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


























GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


a 


FLAX 





DULUTH 
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June 15—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 


Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 26-27—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly, San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill 
Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 


June 27-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 

June 28-30—New 
mont Bakers Assn. convention, 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


Hampshire-Ver- 
Went- 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery 
Manufacturers Assn., 
ing, the Greenbrier, 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 


Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston = 2, 
W. Va. 


Equipment 
annual meet- 
White Sulphur 


August 


Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual meeting, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., King 
Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 


September 

Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 8S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-22 — New 
Board of Trade, Inc., 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Sept. Nebraska 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Jersey Bakers 
retail bakers 


Bakers 


26-27 — 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IL 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 7-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, UL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 


Nov. 13-14 — District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 


Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


ORIVE GOAL SET 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Dan 
Oklahoma CROP chairman, 
nounced a goal of 50,000 bu 
for relief distribution overseas for the 


Visible Canada Wheat 
Stocks Up from ’58 


WINNIPEG—C 
ble in all positions on April 1 am« 


Arnold, 
has an- 


anadian wheat visi of wheat 


unt- 
1.1 mil- 
week, but 


Overseas Program 
Puckett, 
and Mr 


meetings for 


Christian Rural 


ed to 374.2 million bushels, or 
wheat cam 
Arnold are 


April 


lion under the this year. J. E 
12.3 


the same 


previous 


paign chairman, 


million bushels larger than on 


planning district 
21-29 to 


and workers 


date a year ago. The sta- 
county chairmen 
campaign plans 
has been set for ministers to 
sermons on the CROP 
harvest, wheat and 
will be solicited 


acquaint 


tistics branch of the Board of Grain 


showed the largest with 


Commissioners 
June 7 
their 
theme. Following 
cash contributions 


share—258.3 million bushels—in prai- 
base 


50.2 million bush 
Fort William- 


and 37.9 million were lo 


rie positions, while 
els were in 
Port Arthur 
cated in elevators east of the 
an lakehead. P 
held 10.2 million 
Churchill 4.9 


remainder, aggreg: 


store at 


Canadi- 





acific coast terminal 


elevators bushels 


‘Gooch's Best’ 


PERIOR 
Sm 


of wheat and million 


bushels. The iting 





12.7 million bushels, was in transit 


to stocks of ¢ 


} 


rossi SU 
ulin “al QUAL 


some 1.57 million bushels of 
and foreign grain were in store 
in eastern Canada, including the At to 
lantic seaboard. U.S. corn amounting 
to 1,097,590 bu. and soybeans totallin 
103,251 bu. accounted for most of the 

rregate. The remaining 375,972 bu 
ey corn was of South African origin 


In addition 


grain 
US 





Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


oln, Nebraska 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Jones-HerreLsaterR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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SIMONDS 


ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—? 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the 








F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THE!IS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


500,000 BUSHELS 


SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Industry for 75 Years 


Villing 
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Louisville 
Memphis 

Enid 

Galveston 
Houston 

Ft. Worth 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, 8. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Enid 
Galveston 
Houston 
Ft. Worth 
Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


Chicago 

St. Louls 
Kansas City 
Omeshe 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


> 
JUCING AREA 


orwell. ©. Peseei 
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National Biscuit 
Reports Decline 
In 1958 Sales 


NEW YORK—Net income of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. for fiscal 1958 has 
been reported at $22.1 million, equal 
to $3.18 a share of common stock, or 
the same as in fiscal 1957. Net in- 
come remained the same, aithough 
1958's net sales dropped for the first 
time since 1949, due to the general 
business recession and to the discon- 
tinuance of several unprofitable items 

Net sales for 1958 were $413.3 mil- 
lion, compared with the record figure 
of $424.5 million in 1957. Advertising 
and marketing activities were stepped 
up in an effort to stimulate sales 
Packaging innovations were under- 
taken in a number of the company’s 
leading products, with emphasis on 
better identification, convenience and 
service features. National's sweet 
goods line was enlarged and its tele- 
vision advertising was increased to 
bring more frequent visual messages 
about company products to a greater 
number of people 

Shareholder Equity 

At Dec. 31, 1958, the 
preferred and common 
owned by 75,702 shareholders, the 
largest number in history. The equity 
of the common shareholders increased 


company's 


stock was 





FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


Refe rences 





Established 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 
“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


Iny flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


in 1912 


MISSOURI 
FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 








NEW PRESIDENT—The new presi- 
dent of the Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn. is J. S. Parker 
(left), manager of the Farmers Union 
Cooperative, Wray, Colo. At right 
is the retiring president, Del Ellis, 
manager of the grain department for 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
who was also appointed chairman of 
the executive committee for the com- 
ing year. A. J. Schloo, Farmers Union 
Marketing Assn., Denver; Kenneth 
W. Lloyd, Walston & Co., Denver, and 
J. K. Malo, Intermountain Elevators, 
Denver, were also named to the execu- 
tive committee. 





in 1958 to $163.7 million, or $2563 a 
compared with $157.4 million, 
1957 


share 
or $24.64 a share, at the end of 

The regular $7 a share dividend on 
the preferred stock was paid during 
the year. Quarterly dividends of 
a share and an extra dividend of 20¢ 
a share in December were paid on 
the common These payments 
totaled $1.7 million on the preferred 
stock and $14.1 million on the com- 
mon and were equal to 1957 
dividend payments on both classes of 
These payments continue an 
unbroken dividend record which be 
gan in 1899 


50¢ 


stock 


stock 


stock 


to stockhold 
president, 


In his annual report 
ers, George H. Coppers, 
stated 

“The Fair Lawn (N.J.) Bakery 
reached full production in 1958 and 
its completion marked the end of the 
large plant rehabilitation program 
which we began in 1946. Total capital 
expenditures for 1958 fell off sharply 
from those of the preceding year and 
we expect they will level off at about 
$9 million for the next several years 
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“Financially, ‘Nabisco’ is in excel- 
lent condition. Working capital in- 
creased to $54.5 million at the end of 
the year and total cash and govern- 
ment securities were up $11.5 million 
over the 1957 figure. A number of 
organizational and personnel changes 
were made during the year which 
place the company in a stronger posi- 
tion for future activity and growth 

“I feel we are in good position to 
show improvement in 1959. We be- 
lieve that sales increases, the further 
realization of production economies, 
and the consistently better perform- 
ance of our subsidiaries abroad will 
combine to influence earnings favor- 
ably this year.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF Fe Life—— 


BUILDS STORAGE TANKS 
CENTRAL POINT, ORE Con- 
struction of two steel grain storage 
tanks has started on the south side 
of the Grange Cooperative elevator 
The tanks will provide storage 
for about 1,000 tons of grain. They 
will be 48 ft. high. They are being 
constructed by Reid-Strutt Co., Port- 
land, with erection scheduled to be 

well in advance of local harvest 


here 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


a, 


If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking facilities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 


nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand |-7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -* 








J). P. BURRUS, eresivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. a « c. woe? 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller O[7 ers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 


Proof of a job well done . 
“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 


service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm ofiicial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish 


try. Mills are listed by state ing it.”"—A milling company executive.* 
Or provincial location and 

there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when ® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
available. news magazine serving the milling in- 


dustry and the grain trade 


*Original letters available on request. 
i 








vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


tisers 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Special Services, to meet advertisers 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . 





Published Every Week for the 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
> Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
RANCH OFFICES New York, ( hicago, Kansas City 
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dy new produch 


Talk about enthusiasm! Nothing equals the reaction of a housewife 
using Self-Rising Flour for the very first time. 


To her the ease and convenience of its use plus family-pleasing 
variety of recipes is like the discovery of a new and exciting product. 


Jmagine! 
Dt's selb-rising flowr 


Victor market research and Self-Rising Flour promotion have 





proved that your brand of flour will receive this same enthusi- 
astic new-product reaction. Victor’s R.S.V.P. presentation 
showed that a golden opportunity awaits every miller who 
makes even a modest investment in promotion to consumers 
and, of equal importance, home economists employed by 
schools, utilities, radio-TV stations and newspapers. 


Recipes Stimulate Volume Profits 


Recipes are the key to successful promotion of your Self-Rising 


Flour. Use the 42 prize-winning recipes offered by Victor from 
our nationwide contest among home economists...or conduct 
your own contest for recipes. Such a variety of appealing 
recipes conclusively proves that Self-Rising Flour is truly an 
all-purpose product. Today every miller knows that since V-90" 
was introduced, Self-Rising Flour can be used in any recipe 
that calls for flour. 

In addition to prize-winning recipes, Victor offers you a wide 
variety of ideas for promotions to housewives and home econ 
omists. It’s easy to start your successful program now! Just 
ask your Victor Representative for complete details—and the 
materials available at cost—or write: Victor Chemical Works, 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


emember Specify Veo Phosphate 
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INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
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Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough- 


ge flour 


up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spon 


100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 182? 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


Literature Survey 
Clarifies Amino 
Acid Requirements 


MADISON, WIS. Which of the 
amino acids are needed in the human 
diet, and how many are essential 
eight or 10? 

Recent emphasis on improved nu- 
trition and higher protein levels in 
bread has created a stir of activity 
among bakers and suppliers, and bak- 
ers studying literature on this subject 
have noted one seeming contradiction. 
Some literature states that 10 amino 
acids are essential to man, while 
others claim only eight are essential. 

A literature study by the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Assn., Madison, 
however, indicates there is no real 
contradiction. The amino acid com- 
position of one food may constitute a 
complete protein for some people, yet 
may be inadequate for others. On this 
basis, the association recommends the 
full range of the 10 amino acids in 
protein bread 

The report points out that adequate 
nutrition relies heavily on balanced 
protein values and depends upon the 
presence of all the essential amino 
acids 

Definition Given 

Amino the report 
compounds which, when combined, 
make up the protein in our diets. 
Some proteins contain a good nutri- 
balance of these amino acids, 
and these are said to be “complete.” 
Other proteins do not contain bal- 
anced levels of amino acids, and these 
are “incomplete.” In order that the 
body may use dietary protein to re- 
pair tissue, replace cells, and promote 
growth, all the essential amino acids 
must be present in the proper propor- 
tions in the diet simultaneously, the 
report said. Otherwise, the protein 1s 
simply consumed as fuel 

“It is obvious, therefore,”’ the re- 
port stated, “that a clear understand- 
ing is required as to which of the 
amino acids are essential, and which 
are not 

“There seems to be little question 
about the necessity for eight of the 
amino acids being included in the diet 
These are leucine, isoleucine, lysine, 
methionine, phenylalanine, threonine, 
tryptophan, and valine. Nutrition 
studies have left little room for doubt 
that the foregoing are vital to health 
and well-being 

“The apparent contradiction occurs 
when arginine and histidine are in- 
cluded as essential in some lists, and 
omitted in others. A literature survey 
indicates that there is, in fact, no real 
contradiction. A series of studies on 
the nutrition of adult men leads to 
the conclusion that arginine and his- 
tidine are not essential to these par- 
ticuiar Workers are quick 
to point however, that these 
studies confined to the nutri- 
tional requirements of healthy adult 
men only. Additional amino acids 
they point out, may be required dur- 
ing stress periods such as growth, ill- 
ness, convalescence, reproduction or 
advanced age.’ 


Vital Building Blocks 

he report said other workers have 
shown that while histidine and ar- 
ginine may contribute little nutrition- 
al value to the adult human, they are 
vital building blocks for the optimum 
growth of children from _ infancy 
through teen-age 

“This work illustrates that the im- 
portance of individual amino acids in 
the diet depends upon individual con- 
siderations,” the report continued. “Tt 
is impossible to draw firm lines in all 


acids, said, are 


tious 


subjects 
out, 
were 
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Kenneth E. Bratney 


BOARD MEMBER — Kenneth E. 
Bratney has been elected to the board 
of directors of Reid-Strutt Co., Inc., 
Portland, it has been announced by 
Duane Tyler, president of the Pacific 
Coast mill engineering and machin- 
ery firm. Mr. Bratney fills the va- 
cancy left by the retirement of R. E. 
McMillen, who served on the board 
for 12 years. An engineering graduate 
of the University of Iowa, Mr. Brat- 
ney joined Reid-Strutt in 1949 as a 
sales engineer. Mr. McMillen was 
with the Sperry division of General 
Mills, Inc., for 27 years before be- 
coming associated with Reid-Strutt in 
1946. 





between the ‘essential’ and the 
‘non-essential.’ The amino 
position of one food may constitute a 
complete protein for some people, yet 
it may be inadequate for others.”’ 


cases 


acid com- 


Since protein bread is intended to 
be consumed by growing children as 
well as adults, by the ailing as well 
as the healthy, by the very young and 
the very aged, the report concluded 
“the amino acid content should not be 
limited to the narrower range re- 
quired only by healthy adults. It 
should include the full range of the 
vital ten protein components.” 
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designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
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for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
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Flour Distributors 


In N.Y. Discuss 
Selling Spree 


NEW YORK The recent spring 
wheat flour selling and its ef- 
fect on distributor activity on the re- 
sale price line was the main subject 
of discussion at a meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. It was the consensus that any 
break in price, not warranted by 
market action, was unwelcome by 
distributor customers of all mills 


spree 


Also discussed was the National As- 

Flour Distributors con- 
Atlantic City, N.J.. May 
present indications, it 
25 to 30 members 


group will attend 


sociation of 
vention at 
22-23 From 
appears that about 
of the New York 
this convention 
The group heard 
being made toward 
receipts tax fund 
support of the coordinating 
tee of food industries was discussed 
and funds were voted for this pur- 


pose 


a report on prog- 
build-up of 
Financial 
commit- 


ress 


a gross 


Jack Campanella, S. Campanella & 
Sons, Jersey City, and Nick Peckio, 
Store Delivery, were elected to mem- 
bership 

@READ 18 THE STAFF OF 
Consul Named 

FT. WORTH—Lelia Mead 
manager of Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth 
has been appointed honorary consul 
of the Dominican Republic. Het 
sular services are available to anyone 
in the Ft. Worth who is inter- 
ested in travelling o1 in that 


export 


con- 


area 
trading 
republic 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Spring Wheat Region 
Needs More Moisture 


For Crop Progress 


MINNEAPOLIS 


temperature and 


weather at night 
spring 
There was light 
most of Minnesota 
Dakota, but 
the dry 


soil 


wheat area 


not 


to drouthy 


The progress of sprin 
with 
lready up 


varies widely 
few fields 
kota— though 
to reports of 
ground 


ing 


in some 
regions 
Subsoil moisture 
most universally 
moisture now 


just fair. The 


Edward F. Siney 


Edward F. Siney, 
Retired N. Y. Flour 
Distributor, Dies 


Edward F 
in the 
try and a retired member 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp 


NEW YORK 
well known figure 


tor and exporter of 
here April 15 
Mr. Siney 
of the New 
runner of the 
of Flour 
president for 
and was an honorary 
latter group 
Mr. Siney 
of the New 
in 1893 at 
been 


was a 
New 


two 


was 
York 
age 17 
have the 
tain 


remembered by the 
local trade as 
New York ever had 
It is reported 
could function as a 
tory,” analyzing a 
by taste and smell 
tended that through 


he could name 
the flour. Aside 
talent 


a fencing enthusiast 


with the foil in his younger years 


Mr. Siney is 
daughters, four 
great-grandchildren 


REA S THE STAFF 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Inc., Dewey 
been chartered with capit il stock of 
$100,000 and 50 years existence. In- 
Partridge 


ey Grain Co 


corporators are ©. A 
G. Gerard 
Dewey 


His age 
charter 
York Flour 
York Association - 
Distributors 
terms in 


elected a 
Produce 

and is reported to 
youngest 
membership. He 

member of the flour committee of the 
Produce Exchange for 50 years and is 


the best 
that 


dough-ball simply 
It is further con- 
the 
three senses of taste, smell and touch, 
the mill that produced 
from 
related to his business 


survived 
grandchildren and 11 


and C. A 


stands 
“snow 


poor! 
ranges 


Only EXCeE 


Cool 


neal 


enough 


prevailed over 
past 
precipitation 
North and South 
to 


condition of 


daytime 


freez'ng 


the 
week 


ove! 


relieve 
the 


wheat plant 
reports of a 


in 
are 


still 


conditio 
while 

from 
pt 


South 
spotted 

on the 
of the northernmost 


l 


n 


Da- 


are al 
‘ 


surtac 


poor to 


appears 


27 


to be west central Minnesota, where 
both surface and subsoil moisture 
have been fair, and wheat seeding 
is completed 
Much of the Red River Valley area 
appears to have fared better than 
other parts of the spring wheat belt 
with moisture generally fait 
the entire region, according 
crop condition 
elevator 


Over 
to the latest 
of the majo 
wheat seeding from 
completed in southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota to 5 to 10% com 
pleted in northern North Dakota 
with the northeastern and southeast 
ern corners of North Dakota just be 
ginning to plant 


reports 
companies 


ranges almost 
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LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
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1311-1315 GENESEE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUILDING 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO. NY- 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








ery and family flour spotty and mill- 
ing operations at 50% to 100% of 
five-day capacity. 

Wichita mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last Sales, of which 
about one-third was government busi- 
averaged 54%, compared with 
the preceding week and 82% a 
Shipping directions were 
Prices were unchanged. 


week 


ness, 
22% 
year ago 
fair 
Quotations April 17, carlots, Kan- 
Hard winter short patent 
standard 95% patent $4.85 
straight $4.80@4.85; family 


sas City: 
$4.95 @5, 
74.90, 


flour $6.20@7.10, sacked, with the 
higher price representing the deliver- 
ed price of nationally advertised 
brands; clears with .70 ash and 
13.25% to 14.25% protein $4@4.05, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3.65@ 
3.85. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Demand Declines 


The relative quiet which has pre- 
vailed for the soft wheat flour mar- 
ket in the central states throughout 
most of the spring months returned 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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last week, following the very modest 
improvement in demand the previous 
week. There has been some “off 
again, on again” evidence of scanty 
broadening in demand, but it has not 
been at all consistent. Most trade re- 
ports state that there has been little 
business passing outside of a car here 
and there. 

Soft wheat flour sales for the week 
amounted to 25% to 30% of five-day 
capacity, mostly cracker-cookie types 
and specialty flours. Individual sales 
were largely less than 3,000 cwt 

Most central states mills appear to 
be concerned with taking care of the 
backlog of business put on the books 
several months ago. Prices have been 
shaded about 15¢ to 20¢ cwt., com- 
pared with a week earlier, but this 
downward adjustment in levels did 
not stir up any real improvement in 
business. 

Buying interest in most grades of 
soft wheat flour is almost non- 
existent at St. Louis, and mills are 
not pushing very hard for new book- 
ings. With the trade reasonably well 
covered and uncertainty existing over 
the short term trend of wheat prices, 
buyers and sellers are satisfied to be 
on the side lines. 

The most activity which developed 
clears. Individual workings 
were mostly small, but included lots 
up to 5,000 ewt. Flour output by St. 
Leuis mills was off slightly, but the 
drop is temporary and directions con- 
tinue to come in heavily enough to 
hold a six-day run 

Quotations April 17, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, Chicago basis: Soft wheat high 
ratio flour $7.19@7.20; short patent 
$6.05 @6.49, standard patent $5.85 6, 
clears $4.7845.10; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $5.15@5.35 


was In 


Domestic Buying Light 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Outside of last week’s government 
flour order for relief purposes, 
were of extremely small volume 
throughout the Texas-Oklahoma 
area. Reports from Ft. Worth esti- 
mated sales at no more than 10% of 
milling capacity, with running time 
averaging 4 to 5 days and prices un- 
changed for the week. 

Practically no sales of consequence 
were reported from Oklahoma City 
Bakers showed no interest. Running 
time was excellent and exports were 
good, however Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and declined 
2¢ on bakery. 

Quotations April 17, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $6.90@7.10, standard pa- 
tent $6.20@6.40; bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.48@5.58, 95° stand- 
ard patent $5.38@5.48, straight grade 
$5.33 5.43; truck lots higher on all 
grades; April 17, Ft. Worth: Extra 
high family patent $6.80@7.20, cot- 
tons; standard bakers’ flour, unen- 
riched, $535@5.45; first clear $4.50 
24.60, delivered Texas common 
points 


Sales Continue Slow 
On Pacific Coast 


There was little change in the Pa- 
cific Coast picture, with high 
and declining flour mill running time 
still the dominant market factors 


sales 


sales 
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Running time generally was at about 
three days for the week. With the 
purchase of flour by Colombia made 
at the Gulf, rather than in the North- 
west, the eventual sale was a disap- 
pointment to the Pacific mills. 

Quotations April 18, Portland: 
High gluten $6.86, all Montana $6.54, 
clears $6.59, cake $7, pastry $6, pie 
$5.65, whole wheat $6.23, graham 
$5 64, cracked wheat $5.69, crushed 
wheat $6.33; April 17, Seattle: Fami- 
ly patent flour $9.80; pastry flour 
$5.05, 100-lb. cottons. 


Interest in Buying 
Subsides at Buffalo 


3uffalo’s flour output held at a rel- 
atively low level last week, in line 
with the national trend. The mills’ 
original April projections have been 
cut back, and production so far this 
month has been below other years 

Interest in the flour market sub- 
sided after the preceding week's 
moderate push in spring wheat flour 
Springs ended up 2¢ and Kansas 
down 2¢. Soft flour weakened in Chi- 
cago on a rumor by operators long on 
wheat that the government would 
purchase wheat for export from Chi- 
cago. Instead, the government turned 
to available supplies on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Both cake and pastry flours 
declined 15¢ 

Small local bakeries have been up 
in arms over heavy imports of cheap 
Canadian bread to this the 
border. And an executive of the New 
York State Manufacturing tetail 
Bakers Assn. said a survey on the 
impact of Canadian bread on Ameri- 
can bakeries is almost completed 
The survey will be presented to Con- 
gress when the group appeals for 
support of a duty on Canadian im- 
ports. 

Flour output was above a week 
ago but below a year ago. Two mills 
worked 6 days, two 5 days, one 47s 
days and the remaining mill 4 
One mill increased its operating rate 
from a week ago by a day; the other 
five mills held steady, with one mill 
revising its projection to 475 days 

Quotations April 17: Spring family 
$6.82, high gluten $6.26@6.46, short 
$5.96@6.16, standard $5.86 6.11, 
straight $6.06, first clear $5.50@5.86 
hard winter short $5.56@5.97, stand- 
ard 5.41@5.87, first clear $5.11405 45 
soft winter short patent $7.300 7.51 
standard $5.55@5.81, straight $4.954 
5.39, first clear $4.15@4.94 


side of 


days 


Canadian Production 
Close to Capacity 


Canadian mills continue to operate 


close to capacity on a five-day week 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
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ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


The adverse market factors which dis- 
couraged flour buyers across the country for 
several weeks finally came to a head, particu- 
larly in the Southwest, where quotations plum 
meted 20c to 30c. Increased movement of hard 
winter wheat to market bumped headiong into 
@ pronounced lack of buying interest, and cash 
wheat prices tumbled pulling flour prices 
sharply lower in the rush. In contrast, spring 
wheat receipts were light, prices were strong, 
and flour quotations on bakery grades rose ic 
for the week. The net effect, however, was 
almost the same as for hard winter wheat flour 
and only served to widen the gap between 
buyers’ and sellers’ ideas of workable levels 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices rose sharply across the coun 
try, mainly due to lighter flour mill grind and 
@ steady demand for middiings, particularly in 
the spring wheat milis area. For the second 
consecutive week prices were up as much as 
$4 in some markets. With running time not ex 
pected to rise in the weeks immediately ahead 
prices are expected to remain firm, or rea- 


WHEAT 


Prices were mixed for the week. In the South 
west there were some severe downward revi 
sions due to a changing outlook, while the 
spring wheat area maintained relative stability 
In the hard winter wheat area the long herald 
ed shortage of old crop supplies did not now 
appear nearly as likely as a few weeks ago 
In the spring wheat area, light receipts stil! 
gave a firm undertone to the market structure 
On the export side, Germany lifted 600,000 bu 
wheat and Yugoslavia 400,000 bu 


BP BBP DDD PPE 


to meet export and domestic flour 
requirements. Domestic trading is 
steady and supplies well absorbed at 
unchanged prices, according to re- 
ports from Winnipeg 

The mill 
the East 


mills in 
week, 


for 
past 


run picture 
improved the 
due to a government purchasing 
agency award of $1.5 million. This 
coupled with the expected improve- 
ment immediately following the open- 
ing of navigation, should give Cana- 
dian mills a much needed lift, even 
if only temporarily. 

Quotations April 18, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100's, $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.804@5 (bulk 12¢ all 
prices cash carlots; April 17, Toronto- 
Montreal: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $6.25@6.35, 100-lb 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used; bakers’ flour $5@5.30 in 100's 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; April 
17, Vancouver: First patents $6.45; 
bakers’ patents $5.05 papers and 


less): 


cot- 
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$5.15 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.80, 
cake $7.15. 


Overseas Markets 


UAR Accepts Bids 
For Flour Purchase 


The principal activity of the week 
involved acceptance by the United 
Arab Republic of U.S. mills’ bids to 
supply 30,000 metric tons flour for 
shipment in equal amounts during 
late May and early June. There were 
reports, also, that the bids submitted 
recently to Colombia for purchase of 
2,500 metric tons .46 ash, 13.5°% mini- 
mum protein spring wheat flour were 
accepted last week 





Canadian export clearances for the 
week ended April 16 totaled 345,200 
ewt., including 23,500 cwt. for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
Comparative totals for the previous 
week were 177,000 cwt. and 41,300 
ewt., respectively 

The mill run 
eastern Canada 
ernment purchasing agency 
contracts on $1.5 million worth of 
flour for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. Demand for win- 
ter wheat flour is still limited, with 
most Canadian soft wheat mills anxi- 
ous to write up new business 


picture for mills in 
improved as a gov- 
awarded 


Reports from Vancouver § stated 
that Canadian exporters were still 
without cfficial word from their 
agents in the Philippine Islands about 
the extent to which foreign exchange 
permits will be issued by the Central 
Bank in Manila to 
flour imports for May and June 

The Canadian shippers heard a 
week ago that Central Bank’s plans 
call for an import quota of 250,000 
cwt. for May shipment and 500000 
cwt June, but far no official 
import permits have been forthcom- 
ing 

There were further rumors from 
Manila that the Central Bank would 
set up credits of several million dol- 
lars for flour imports by “alien” firms 
in addition to the quotas given 
Filipino and American’ importers 
Confirmation of this rumor of the ad- 
ditional foreign exchange permits 
was also lacking at the week end. In 
the meantime, no Canadian flour has 
been shipped to the Philippine Is- 
lands since January, in contrast to 
former when ina- 
dian sales were around the 
island's total flour imports 


cover overseas 


for so 


average C 
50% of 


years 


Canadian flour sales to other areas 
the Pacific 
changed. Some 
Canadian mills was 
confirmed reports from Singapore 
that plans for the establishment of 
a large flour milling industry there 


are about un- 
encouraging news for 


contained in un- 


across 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 
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“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 
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D SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 
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CABLE CODES 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Onerating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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had been postponed for the time be- 
ing. 


Oatmeal 


The demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally good across 
Canada. Prices remain firm and sup- 
plies moderate. Quotations April 17, 
Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons, $5.65; oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real; April 18, Winnipeg: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons, $5.45@5.65; oatmeal 
in 100-lb. cottons, $6.65@6.90 in the 
three prairie provinces. 


Rye 
The rye flour business was quiet 
and featureless, highly repetitious of 
weeks. Other than a_ very 
downard adjustment in 


recent 
moderate 
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prices, there has been nothing worthy 
of mentioning. Old contracts are be- 
ing worked down and shipping direc- 
tions are coming in sufficient volume 
to service contracts as they fall due. 
Quotations April 17, Chicago basis, 
100-lb. cottons: White patents $5.10, 
medium $4.90, dark $4.35. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








shorts $53@53.50, bulk $47@47.50, 
bulk middlings $46@ 46.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week and, pricewise, the market 
was on a fence. The market has en- 
tered a seasonal phase, with nobody 
buying beyond spot, even at a dis- 
count. However, there were no sup- 
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y There is a lot to be said for 


y GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
... the same good judgment that tells you 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Millin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON 


TORONTO. CANADA 


plies looking for a home. Flour out- 
put continued at a relatively low 
level. Running time ranged from 4 
days to 6 days. Sacked differentials 
narrowed from $450@5 to $4@4.50. 
Bulk bran and middlings ended un- 
changed; sacked bran and middlings 
were off 50¢; bulk red dog was un- 
changed to 50¢ higher and sacked 
red dog was unchanged. Quotations 
April 17: Sacked bran $52@52.50, 
bulk $48@48.50; sacked middlings 
$53.50@54, bulk $49.50@50; sacked 
red dog $57.50@58.50, bulk $53.50@ 
54.50 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in good 
demand last week but offerings were 
light, especially for immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations April 17, burlaps: 
Bran $53, gray shorts $56.50@57 
(bulk $3 less); bulk middlings $52, de- 
livered Texas common points; $2.50 
higher on bran, unchanged to 50¢ 
higher on shorts, and unchanged on 
middlings, compared with one week 
previous 


Pacific Coast: The market was 
weak despite lower production. Buy- 
ing was slow and offerings were am- 
ple for the demand. Quotations April 
17, Portland: Millrun $41@42, bulk; 
Seattle: Sacked millrun $46, bulk 
$43; sacked middlings $54, bulk $51. 


Canada: While sales in the three 
priarie provinces are only moderate, 
demand for shipment to British Co- 
lumbia and eastern Canada remains 
surprisingly good for this season and 
prices are strong. Stocks are moving 
freely, according to reports from 
Winnipeg 

At Toronto-Montreal, millfeed of- 
ferings were a little more plentiful, 
and prices have declined from the 
top figures of a week ago. Demand is 
still good, but supplies are better. 

Millfeed prices at Vancouver con- 
tinued to advance during the week, 
closing quotations being $1 to $2 ton 
higher, bringing the market to the 
highest peak in years. At current 
prices, forced by reduced flour mill- 
ing as a result of the limited Orient 
export flour sales, domestic millfeed 
offerings are actually more expensive 
than wheat. However, dealers report 
a continued fair demand. 

Quotations April 18, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@45 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $44@ 
16; middlings $46@47; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra; April 
17, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $62@63, 
shorts $64@65, middlings $647@66, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal: 
April 17, Vancouver: Bran $61, shorts 
$63, middlings $69 


Chicago: For the most of the week 
trade in millfeeds was on the dead 
side. There was one day in the fore 
part of the period when a fair busi- 
ness was passing, but since then the 
average has declined appreciably. Di- 
rections remain good, and the recent 
spill-out in the wheat market ap- 
parently has eased the demand for 
millfeeds. Prices are substantially un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Quotations April 17: Sacked bran 
$50, bulk $46; sacked middlings $51, 
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bulk $47.50; sacked red dog $52.50@ 
54, bulk $48. 

Boston: Bran and middlings rallied 
from early mid-week weakness in the 
local market last week. Bran finished 
about $1 higher, while middlings im- 
proved a similar amount. Trading 
was extremely spotty, with most buy- 
ers holding their commitments to 
immediate or nearby requirements. 
The prevailing weak poultry and egg 
market has sharply cut back feed de- 
mand in that segment of the trade, 
as flock liquidation is rapidly gaining 
momentum. Quotations April 18: 
Sacked bran, $62, middlings $63.50. 


BREAO |S THE STAFF OF L 


Canadian Baking 
Industry Council 
To Hear Engineer 


MONTREAL—-A research 
velopment engineer, with 
mechanical engineering 
ranging from aircraft construction to 
all facets of bakery machinery de- 
velopment, is scheduled to address 
the annual conference of the Nation- 
al Council of the Baking Industry in 
Canada, to convene at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal May 3 
He is John M. St. John, assistant to 
the executive vice president of Baker 
Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. His 
talk will cover the “maintenance of 
bakery machinery and equipment 


erc—— 


and de- 
practical 
experience 


director of engineering 
Bakers of America, Mr 
St. John set up and initiated plans 
for the first preventive maintenance 
program in the history of the cooper- 
ative. His duties with the organiza- 
tion also included engineering super- 
vision and assistance to more than 
125 bakeries in the group 

Mr. St 


As former 
for Quality 


John first entered the bak- 
ing industry as a mechanical engi- 
neer in association with C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, after serving 
both as a stress and flight test ana- 
lyst at Boeing Aircraft Co. It was 
during that time that he made a con- 
tribution to the baking industry by 
designing and developing, with W. W 
Wittenberger, now director of re- 
search and development in 
Perkins’ food engineering 
ment, the Depan-O-Matic for 
sen Oven Co. 

Mr. St. John for a time 
associated as a development engineer 
with Stickelber & Sons, Inc., and 
later served in the same capacity 
with Petersen Oven Co. He 
quently became director of research 
and development for Petersen Oven, 
holding that position at the time of 
the recent merger with Baker Per- 
kins 


Baker 
depart- 
Peter - 


also was 


subse- 
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Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


PORONTO, ONT., CANADA 





HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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British Line Will 
Operate Six Ships 
On Great Lakes 


BUFFALO—tThe possibility of siz- 
able shipments of grain by vessels 
directly from Buffalo to Europe 
opened as Stag Line, Ltd., British 
vessel company, announced the ap- 
pointment of Brown & Co. as its 
Buffalo agent. 

Stag Line previously has specialized 
in grain hauling from the eastern 
seaboard to Europe. In its entry into 
the Great Lakes trade this year with 
already has converted 
two of them into grain-carrying ships 
They are the 6,485 ton Gardenia and 
the 7,800 ton Camellia 

“Negotiations for grain handling 
already are under way with Buffalo 
grain interests,"’ said Donald I. Dus 
sing, vice president of Brown & Co 

Stag Line will operate four 
general-cargo vessels into the Great 
Lakes, Mr. Dussing said. “We're ex- 
pecting our first Stag Line ship into 
Buffalo harbor early in ger he said 


1959 


Six vessels, it 


also 
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Boston ieee Settis 
Freight Rate Reduction 


BOSTON, MASS.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange has voted unanimously to 
ask the various railroads serving New 
England for a freight rate reduction 
of at least 7¢ cwt. on all grain and 
grain products moving from the Mid- 
west into the New England states. 

According to John P. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the exchange, the board of di- 
rectors feels such a reduction is nec- 
essary if grain and grain products are 
to move in normal channels in view 
of expected competition from the St 
Lawrence Seaway. The board has also 
stated it is “imperative that any re- 
duction in freight rates maintain the 
usual transit privileges.” 





*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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| BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
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COMPANY 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co: 
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William A. Hoffman, Jr. 


William A. Hoffman 
Named J. R. Short 


Sales Manager 


CHICAGO—-William A 
Jr., has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the J. R. Short Milling Co 
Chicago, it was announced by J. R 
Short, Jr., president 

Mr. Hoffman was graduated from 
the University of Illinois and did 
graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in business administration and 
marketing. During World War II M1: 
Hoffman saw service in the South 
Pacific as an officer in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. Prior to joining the Short 
company. Mr. Hoffman was associated 
with the A. C. Nielsen Co., marketing 
research firm 

Mr. Hoffman was for six years 
the assistant to the late Walter D 
Warrick, executive vice president of 
Short company, and during this time 
attended the American Institute of 
Baking course for allied personnel 
and the special commodity 
offered by the Chicago Board of 
Trade 

Mr. Hoffman is 
two daughters and is a 


Glen Ellyn, Ill 


——SREAD IS Arr ‘ 


Ontario Wheat 
Processors Name 
Committee Members 


TORONTO—-At a meeting of On- 
tario wheat processors held April 15 
under the auspices of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn., the following 
were elected to represent the wheat 
processors on the negotiating com- 
mittee to settle a price for the new 
crop of Ontario winter wheat: W 
Fred Howson, Howson & Howson 
Ltd., Blyth, and president, Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn.; John Elder, vice 
president, Maple Leaf Milling Co 
Ltd., Toronto, and Stewart M. Lock- 
ington, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Peterborough. The committee 
consists of six representatives of the 
wheat producers and three from the 
grain dealers, in addition to the three 
from the processors 
for the committee is 
until Dec. 31. The On- 

Producers Marketing 
into effect in time to 

1958 crop, after a vote 
taken of the wheat pro- 
required majority se- 


Hoffman, 


course 


married and has 
resident of 


The term 
from May 1 
tario Wheat 
Board came 
handle the 
had been 
ducers and a 
cured 


Supplies of Export 


Wheat Increase 


OTTAWA 
maining on or 
year in the 


wheat re- 
March 1 
major 
countries for export and 
at the end of their 
years amounted to 
bushels, an 
year's corresponding 
million, the 
ports in the 
Wheat Review 

March 1 stocks of wheat in Canada 
stood at 657.2 million bushels, com 
pared with 756.8 million a year ago, 
while supplies in the other three ma- 
jor exporting countries were large! 
and as follows: U.S., 1,441.8 million 
bushels (1,019.5 million a year 
Argentina, 133.9 million (122.6 mil 
lion), and Australia, 158.7 million 
(51.7 million) 


Supplies of 
about this 
four exporting 
carryovel 
respective crop 
2,371.6 million 
of 22 over last 
total of 1,950.6 
bureau of 
March 


increase 


Statistics re 
issue of the 


31 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 8, i. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








CHICAGO, ILL ST 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 











Eliminate split-second mixing time... ~~ 
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ue BAYSTATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 


“Quality Controlled” 


Flours. Without split-second 


timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


and body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mix- 


ing tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N, ¥ 


Rm. 520—12 


E. J. BURKE 





Produce Exchange 
0 Bdwy., NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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Pennsylvania ATBI Annual Assembly 
Discusses Better Production, Selling 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

READING, PA. Suggestions for 
an improved modern bakery opera- 
tion, both from the production and 
merchandising standpoints, were of- 
fered to a record attendance at the 
10th annual assembly on bakery pro- 
duction and sales sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, here 
recently. The registration included 
172 bakers and 140 allieds for an all- 
time high of 312. 

A formula for a successful retail 
operation, based on 10 prime “in- 
gredients,”” was outlined by Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, Pittsburgh, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, in an address 
that was one of the highlights of the 
one-day meeting. 

The 10-point program 
the bakers to: 

1. Be enthusiastic 
business. 
2. Have 


ealled for 


about the 
confidence “in yourself, 
your industry and your country.” 

8. Keep your knowledge of the 
business up to date. 

4. Keep and study business rec- 
ords 

5. Get and keep the store in 
good condition. 

6. Set up production and mer- 
chandising ideas for the year. 
7. Know the customers’ needs 
and desires. 
8. Study 
ciency. 

9. Develop better 
tions. 

10. Give the 
sonal attention. 


organization for effi- 


communica- 


business your per- 

Contending that “you can improve 
your business if you want to hard 
enough,” Mr. Baker stated that 
points 1 and 10 were the most im- 
portant and that if they were fol- 
lowed the others would be a simple 
matter of course. 

Mr. Baker told the bakers that 
“to improve business we need some 
sort of plan.” He also urged bakers 
to “have the right philosophy about 
our business and improvement 
keep up with the march of time.” 

Mr. Baker put in a strong plug 
for National Retail Bakers Week 
May 17-23 and called for stronger 
participation across the nation. He 
called on the bakers to use the pro- 
motional material that would be fur- 
nished for the annual event. 


Roll Production 

Automatic roll production was cov- 
ered by Albert E. Tolley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, Gott- 
fried Baking Co.. New York, who 
pointed out that “roll business can 
highly profitable part of ans 
operation today.’ The pre- 
rolls and buns placed 
formulation, makeup, 


be a 
bakery 
sentation on 
emphasis on 





.R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 











25 Broad Street New York, M. Y. 








proofing, baking, cooling and wrap- 
ping and stressed that “our first, 
last, and only consideration is qual- 
ity of the product,” as that is all 
there is to sell and “public accept- 
ance depends on it.” 

Mr. Tolley also touched briefly on 
ingredients and quality, quantity and 
other factors that should be con- 
sidered in efficient production. This 
included flour, sugar, shortening, 
milk, enzymes and softeners. 

Mr. Tolley noted that it is modern 
equipment that has made bun and 
roll production profitable since a 
makeup unit which scales, rounds, 
proofs and pans automatically will 
make the money to justify the out- 
lay for equipment for bakers produc- 
ing on a large, continuous daily op- 
eration. 

Mr. Tolley covered in detail the 
two varieties of cooling procedures 
one of which cools the products from 
the oven in the normal manner or 
on conveyor belts, and the other for 
sheet and cluster products usually 
cooled in the pan and dumped at the 
slicing machine. He concluded with 
the observation that “the secret of 
good hard rolls is still in the baking.” 

Stress on Equipment 

The importance of modern equip- 
ment and “keeping up with the 
times” was stressed by Arthur Mot- 
ley, president of Parade Publications, 
Inc., who stated that “dependence 
on old and obsolete equipment has 
done more to destroy business than 
anything else in the world.” 

Howeyer, Mr. Motley, acknowl- 
edged as one of the top salesmen in 
the world, noted that “you cannot 
automate sales” and counselled his 
audience to “know your product, see 
a lot of people in lots of ways, ask 
them all to buy and use common 
sense in your sales approach.” 

The functions, importance and ob- 
ligations of the allied men in a suc- 
cessful industry enterprise were 
stressed orally and dramatically at 
the afternoon session. 

This portion of the program led 
off with a drama in four acts, “Mur- 
der in the Beauty Parlor,” written, 
produced, directed and moderated by 
James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, which illustrated an ac- 
tual incident wherein the work of 
the allied trades and the Royal Or- 
der of Loyal Loafers combatted diet- 
ary miscomprehensions about baked 
foods in the American diet. The lead 
roles in the play were portrayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Oldach and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gallagher of 
William H. Oldach, Philadephia. 

Dudley E. McFadden, public rela- 
tions director, American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, commenting on the 
playlet, noted the important point it 
stressed relative to miscomprehen- 
sions and the story that must be told 
about the importance of baked foods 
and their nutritional value in the 
American diet. Mr. McFadden cited 
the work being done by the ABA 
and called for more support in tell- 
ing the story to the American pub- 
lic. Pointing to this need for more 
effort in promoting the industry and 
its products, he stated that “there 
is sO much you can do with so little 
effort to benefit so many people.” 
He concluded by indicating “we are 
geared to help you whenever we 
can—all you have to do is call on 
us.” 

The role played by the allied men 
in telling the story of baked foods 
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and their nutritional value was noted 
by William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and president 
of the ATBI. 

Mr. Lohman reported that “in 
some parts of the country, allied 
men have done yeomen’s work by 
getting doctors, dentists, nutrition 
teachers and others to sway public 
opinion to better understand bread 
and baked foods. They have made 
the grocery trade a little more con- 
scious of the profit and merchandis- 
ing advantages of popular brands of 
baked foods. These positive actions, 
if they could be measured in dollars 
and cents, would represent a huge 
expenditure not even the larg- 
est baker could afford to hire such 
manpower to have the advantages of 
a nationwide organization to sup- 
port the industry and, therefore, the 
individual bakers in all communities.” 

Mr. Lohman concluded by calling 
for ideas, suggestions and construc- 
tive criticism, stating that “we can 
always improve, and we want to 
make next year an even bigger suc- 
cess so more people will realize that 
ATBI is a factor and an important 
adjunct of the baking industry it- 
self.” 

Wrappings Discussed 

Bread wrappings over the course 
of the years from parchment, in- 
troduced in 1910, to the latest poly- 
ethylene materials, were covered in 
addresses by Clarence Lithio, Rap-In- 
Wax Paper Co., Minneapolis, and Ted 
Jensen, Pollock Paper Corp., Dallas, 
as a “wrap-up” on the program prior 
to the sales and production question 
and answer panel session. 

The panel session, an annual fea- 
ture, was moderated by William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading Pa., 
and featured all program speakers 
with the addition of Walter Clissold, 
Baking Industry, Washington, D.C 
and Kenneth Souser, legal counsel 
for the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
Philadelphia. 

Following 
successful meeting 
representatives of local, state and 
national groups at the meeting by 
Ernest Latsha, Ernest E. Latsha Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., president of Penn- 
sylvania Division No. 4, the meeting 
concluded with the annual cocktail 
party hosted by the Pennsylvania al- 
lied group. 


comments on a most 
and a salute to 





“Golden Loaf’ Bisi°" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Standard Milling Co. 


Millers of 
‘Pep High Gluten Staten Island = 
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Sports Figure Speaks 
To Chicago Bakers IN. 'V.. Siem tecsutnees 
CHICAGO Bill Veeck, baseball 


A 
A ” 
personality and new owner of the \ MEELUNIE 
ret 


Chicago White Sox, was the main 


Continental Signs 
Agreement to Lease 
Elevator at Toledo 


TOLEDO—An agreement by Con- 


. (Flour and Starch Union 
tinental Grain Co.. one of the largest speaker at the first monthly luncheon } ’ Ltd.) 
grain exporters in the U.S., to lease meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi- AS 
. ag - recent! OoxIm: »} } eerengracht 4 
a 3-million-bushel elevator at the cago held recently. Approximately 14( Set la saorengen 


members and guests were in atten- " | AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
dance a m\ le 
E. H. Goldsmith, club president 


gave the opening remarks and then 


turned the meeting over to John A FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 


Middlegrounds from the Toledo-Lucas 
County Port Authority has _ been 
signed. E. O. Jewell, port general 
manager, said construction of the ele- 


Importers of 














vator will begin this summer, and it Revord, first vice president and 
will be completed within a year THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE chairman of the entertainment com 
The cost of the elevator will be $4.8 Quotations on baking, milling and allied mittee. Mr. Veeck was then intro- 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: duced and gave his talk on the past 

million, to be financed with revenue : is é 


tit Apr. Apr f baseball and on it ture t] ‘ 
bonds, Mr. Jewell said. That means 0 7 = ’ lt and on s future outlook M Witsenburg Jr N V. 
the bonds will be retired with future ——1959——_ 1959 1959 The club's entertainment commit . . ¥ , 


High Low Close Close tee pli to have ei ws tional . » 1968 
income from the elevator. not by 9 s ee plans have either a national Established 1868 
































Allied Mills, In 44% 392 43% 44 sports figure or some other outstand 
taxes Allis-Chaimers 30% 26% 28% 29% in per : ‘ . , ‘ , 
Tn Am. Bakeries C 47% 42% 36% 47 Ing ersonality in the entertainmen . 
» elev P > l é - ’ ; > , yorte o ‘lo n 
The ele ae oe be built = a six Am. Cyanamid s7% 46% $2 55% field as speaker the first Monday of Importers of Flour and 
acre site—much of it now under wa- A-D-M Co 492 43% 46% 6/2 ne EES , 
y . Borden 80> 70% 78% 79%  «:\e“ach month from now on, exclusive Other Cereals 
ter—extending 1 162 ft downstream ont. Baking Co 52h 46a 492 48% of the Gemeae maaan ther Cerea 
from the Anthony Wayne Bridge on Core Pr. Ref. Co 58 52 52% 53 ; 
, > ream of Wheat 40 38 39% 393 EES 10 TUR OTarP Ot . . . — 
the west side of the Maumee River a keh 87% 74a 8S a5 : POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
EP RENEE ON : ntal Gen. Baking Co 14% 12% 14 2%» Exch El S 
engpon the —_ me ye a = nid. ae 1SOVs 138 50 (149 xcnange ection Set on itcatiiee 
l celve i -year “ase O 1e Gen od or 7 79 793 ~ y rcCTOsr _— ~ . . 
S to receive a ye ‘ es +g Corp + jetey on : SAN FRANCISCO—The San Fran- Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
elevator, and will pay a rental suf- Is ¢ 04% 88% 01" : : seebeeent* ieee 
: ‘ 7 17! ar he Pid. S% 14 09 | 09'/2 cisco Grain Exchange has scheduled ae eee 
ficient to pay off in 17's years the Merck & Co 85> 67 82 82% ; 
cost of construction. After that the Natl. Biscuit C 56 49% 53% 52'% the election of officers and directors 
3 Pid. $7 64/2 1542 160% rve » 1950.4 _ 
annual rent will be equal to 1'.% of pfizer Chas 130 27a Vise 124 to serve for the 1959-60 term. It will Ene -DERS VREESWYK N.V 
the construction cost. 4 ouy Se 4M 41% 41% 43% be held May 19. Harry Clow, A. H GEBROEDERS EES ¥. 
rocter Gamble 89'/2 73% 83% 84 . 
The actual lease will not be signed Quaker Oats C 54 49 49'4 49 Ascherman, Inc., is outgoing presi- UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
until the port authority acquires final rr, oe Stee Co pr rh a : ane dent, and he will be succeeded, if Importers of Flour, Cereals 
- d n 4 P _ i ed . - 
title to the Middlegrounds property Sterling Drug 54 43 48. S0% tradition is maintained by his vice and Feedingstuffs 
‘ . . » . . Sunshine Bis In 1062 94% 104% 104'% rd 3 " 
It already has condemned the land gg Age gO 301, 27% 28, 27% ~+«2President, Eugene R. Warren, Warren Cable Address: “Medium 
but will not receive title until it pays Victor Ch. Works 41/2 28% 40 Grain Co 
the owners an amount to be deter- at roy = =" 2 : — 
mined by a jury in Common Pleas “ 
. Stocks not traded ne S76 
Court Bid Asked EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
l J f § 
In its first season of operation here Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 08 09/4 Hans Werle HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N.V 
ifter completion of the elevator, Con- Cont. Baking Co. $5.50 Pid... 105% 07 Manaheim/Germany, E%., 1-3 ROTTERDAM 
: _— ae Corn Prod. Ref. C $7 Pd 85 86'/2 } in - . 
tinental expects to move at least 1 Pfizer Chas Pfd 98 99 Fleur Importers 
in a o . Pillsbury Co $4 Pfd 94 9S'4 Imp on es Also handling bakers’ sundries 
million tons grain through the port Quaker Oats’ $6 Pid 3 44 ee ef rain Gethent Shadi hy sy 
of Toledo, according to Mr. Jewell. He St. Regis Paper C $4.40 Pid. 9% 98 ‘ 
edicte er , l be Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 93 97 
predicted that grain some day will be Pater Gb. “aren” Gh ie ond 3 : 





1 close runner-up to coal as the majo! 


commodity handled by the port THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 

















seas MI RTER 
Plans for the elevator will be Quotations on baking, milling and allied MILLERS AGENT = 
drawn by Continental and submitted oe Se oe a ee meee ogee Joh. Verhulststraat 141 THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
pr pr JON, V CINUISESE as M Lane 
to the port authority for approval 0 ] 
y . AMSTERDAM Z j 2.60.8 
Construction will be of concrete and —1959-———_ 1959 1959 ; . LONDON, E. 4 s. 
} » ¥ ] : High Low Close Close ‘ . JOS ‘ A AVAUMA LON . 
steel, Mr. Jewell said 9 
Burry Bis Corr 0's ba 8 hs 9% 
Hor & Hardart 
Cor of N. Y 38 36 é 
Cable Address: “Dorrrach,"’ Londor we = 6 0 98 98 Cable Address; “Tort Londor 
r Bakine 5\/a 2'/2 4 3% . iCowv ec Tr 
MARDORE. PEACH & CO., Ltd Pid , 7 19 (ORENBERG & RELSHEIN SIDNEY SMITH 
l » PE! +» Ltd. wie & tae NORENBERG & BELSHEIM FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS r 45 36% 43 43% 4 5 . 2 Mark Lane ia LONDON, E. ¢ 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
52, Mark Lane OSLO, NORWAY CEREAL PRODUCTS 
LONDON, E. C.3 : ( Mot Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
‘ Western Uni Letter (odes 




















ROBERT NEILL. Ltd SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
M I AGE? \ I K 
MI‘ Kl 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW 


MA I 




















Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.c. 4 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
t ed 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 





























The ase N Bank, New York . 
Mid Rank London Established over 50 years 
United Gra A 7 5' 4 4 
Weston, G A a 34\4 40% 39 
r om ’ TOP AT ’ . 8 4 34 4 39% t-RIPPEI s% a r _ a 7 V 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. a an Me a te G ‘LING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Established 1883 *Less than board ; FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
FI UR, GRAI> A? FEED AMSTERDAM 
ie Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
S peret. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase . B.C. Sth Ed eine ‘Manian 
—— sata Buy and Sell Bankers. Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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EEDINGS S, ET HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
- HY TD. io. : Amst! RDAM—( 

CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, L. TD. . FLOUR IMPORTER 

: ‘ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


4 Gra t London Nederland Ma hap N,V Cable Address: “Matluch” 



































American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorad 
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USDA PURCHASES 
RELIEF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
purchases of 30,201,200 Ib. flour and 
12,792,000 Ib. cornmeal for donation 
through domestic outlets such as 
school lunches, institutions and wel- 
fare agencies. Prices paid for the 
flour range from $4.39 to $5.75 cwt. 
and for the cornmeal from $3.32 to 
$4.68 cwt. depending on the kind of 
flour or cornmeal, the area of dis- 
tribution and type of packaging. 
Flour total includes 26,903,000 Ib. 
all-purpose flour, 3,258,200 Ib. bread 
flour and 40,000 Ib. whole wheat flour. 
The cornmeal includes 2,680,000 Ib. 
degermed cornmeal and 10,112,000 Ib. 
regular cornmeal. The flour will be 
packaged in 10, 50 and 100 Ib. bags 
and the cornmeal in 5, 50 and 100 Ib. 
bags. Approximately 700,000 bu. 
wheat and 285,000 bu. corn will be 
required to process these amounts. 





Wife of Shawnee 
Official Dies 


SHAWNEF, OKLA.—The wife of 
W. H. (Henley) Williams, former vice 
president and secretary of the Shaw- 
nee Milling Co. and still a member of 
the company’s board of directors, 
died here April 14. She was 76 years 
old. On March 4 she and Mr. Wil- 
liams had been married 53 years, all 
of which time they lived in Shawnee 
with the exception of seven years. In 
addition to Mr. Williams, she is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two sons, a sis- 
ter and two brothers 


BREA S THE STAFF rule 


WINS $21,886 VERDICT 

SHELBY, MONT After deliber- 
ating about seven hours, the jury in 
the case of Newhouse Grain Co. vs 
Great Northern Railway brought in a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff for 
$21,886.74. The hinged on loss 
of grain in transit 


case 





KOCK RELODGETIS” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


1/1 Grades 


Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family 
Inc., 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 











KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 


Mill Accountants 
Urged to Be More 


Active in Government 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Mil] 
and elevator accountants were urged 
to take more active part in all levels 
of government by John R. Cooper, 
head of the O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb. Mr. Cooper addressed 
the Kansas Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
countants Assn. at its annual spring 
meeting here April 17. 

“It requires time and money but 
you'll gain,”” admonished Mr. Cooper, 
whose mill is now celebrating its 80th 
anniversary. Mr. Cooper, on advice of 
his father, the founder of the mill, 
has heeded his own duty conception 
by winning a seat in the Nebraska 
senate 

“Complacency is a great menace to 
our American way of life,”” Mr. Coop- 
er said. “If we do not accept the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to better gov- 
ernment we must accept the conse- 
quences.” 

Thirty-three mill and elevator ac- 
countants registered for the one-day 
session here. They elected Quinton 
M. Budd, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, as president, to succeed 
Harry C. Schierling, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington. The new vice presi- 
dent is Frank Nied, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and the secretary is 
Dwight B. Burton, Farmers Coopera- 
tive Commission Co., Wichita. No 
place was chosen for the fall meeting 

The accountants heard 
speakers, among them W. W. Graber, 
administrator for the Kansas wheat 
commission. He reviewed efforts and 
outlined hopes for the future of the 
commission. Research under way for 
new uses for wheat and enlarged 
world markets, on which the commis- 
sion is at work, are the things on 
which hope is based for relief of the 
enormous wheat surplus, Mr. Graber 
said. He said it is better economics 
to disperse the surplus to hungry folk 
of the world than to have them turn 
to communism. 

Income tax problems were dis- 
cussed at length by Robert Giertz of 
the U.S. Internal Revenue office at 
Wichita. He said advances have been 
made in instructions and urged the 
accountants to attend tax seminars 
and keep informed on changes 

A paper on hiring and supervising 
office personnel, prepared by Jack C 
Parker, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, was read by Herbert Regier, 
program chairman, because Mr 
Parker found at the last minute he 
could not attend the meeting. H. FE 
Weakley, Wichita, discussed internal 
audit control and the meeting ended 
with a panel discussion of “Country 
Elevators Are Grain Accounting’ 
with Palmer, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, as moderator 


several 


Ross 


GREAO |S THE STAFF F 


Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Growers Will 


Form Organization 


PENDLETON, ORE A regional 
association of Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Growers will be formed at a 
meeting here April 23, according to 
an announcement ky Richard K 
Baum, administrator of the Oregon 
Wheat Commission, Pendleton 

Executive committeemen of wheat 
growers’ of Oregon 
Idaho and Washington and wheat 
commissioners from the three states 
will attend the meeting, Mr. Baum 
said. They will discuss coordination 
of market development in the Pacific 
Northwest 


associations 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be aecepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 








Assistant Baking 
Technologist 


Major flour miller has excellent opportunity 
for graduate (BS or MS) cereal chemist 
with 1 to 3 years’ commercial baking ex- 
erience or training. Initial responsibilities 
involve experimental boking and some cus- 
tomer service work. Additional responsi- 
bility benefit program. Write Box 4755 
giving full background. All replies con- 
fidential. The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
oS An a TCR a 


FOR SALE 


12 NEW TOP MILL STONES; MT. CORAL 
GRANITE; 48"' DIAMETER, 12'' THICKNESS, 
14°" DIAMETER EYE. AMERICAN BURR— 
QUARRY DRESSED. $400 EACH. F.O.B. 
SADDLEBROOK, N. J. P. O. BOX 67, SAD- 
DLEBROOK, N. J. 











PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your _— 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery dealer in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip +t. No tions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate = opprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 


12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





JA 8-2132 











MANAGER NAMED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Rob- 
ert John has been named new mana- 
ger of Walters (Okla.) Elevator Assn 
Mr. John has been assistant manager 
at Apache, 


of an elevator association 


Okla 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Khansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


Main MO. 
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“If | were only 25 years younger... 


7es, don’t we all! wish it. But just think of 
the opportunity ahead for today’s young 


folks. The way this country’s growing and boom- 
ing... all the new things being invented 

the new jobs opening up. . . why, I'd give any- 
thing to be just starting out again! 

**And you know where I think the rea/ oppor- 
tunity is? Right here—on this land, on this farm. 

“Now, I'll grant that farming is going to 
require a man to stay on his toes like he never 
has before. Improvements are coming to farm- 
ing, just like they are to everything. And it 
makes sense that farming methods will have to 
improve, too, if we're to do the job ahead on 
land already under cultivation. 

“To be a good farmer, it'll mean a man will 
have to keep up with changes. New ideas. 
Better ways of doing things. And he'll have to be 
an even smarter business man than he is today. 

“You know, I remember my dad telling me 
about my future in staying with this farm. He 
was sure right. Things have followed the same 
pattern since then that they will in the future. 
In some ways, farming’s a lot easier now than 


it used to be. But in other ways, it’s a much 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bigger challenge. That’s why you just can’t run 
It’s the 


extra time and work that enables you to make 


a farm on any kind of “city hours” 


money in farming. I don’t mind it, though. It’s 

a great feeling to run your own business. And 
I wouldn't trade farming for any other life. 

“I wonder about my boy. Roy’s just 12 now 

. and he lives pretty much for the present. 

makes a lot 

And I think once 

Roy grows up and gets serious about a career, 


He’s got good sense, though 


of his own decisions already 


he’s going to like what he sees ahead for him- 
self right here. 

“For one thing, he will already have had 
about ten good years of farming experience. 
And then, when you consider how big the popu- 
lation will be when Roy’s grown up. . . there’s 
going to be millions of extra mouths to feed. 
Industry will be wanting more and more farm 
crops, too. 

“Yes, I'd say 
ing ahead 


if a young man is really look- 

and he prepares himself well, both 

with schooling and practical experience—he’ll 

see the future in farming is well worth being in on. 
I’m counting on a share in it myself. 


. 


As people who have worked closely with the 
farmer for 93 years, we at Cargill agree: the 
future looks bright 

Our business is Creative Processing: helping 
change raw farm products into things people 
will need and buy. This is why we're confident 
with a predicted U.S. population of 220 million 
by 1975 (and a weil population of nearly 3 
billion) 


wanting an ever-increasing number of crops 


Cargill Creative Processing will be 


from you, your children and their children. 
This helps your farming business keep in step 

with a growing and hungry America . . . makes 

our position as No. 2 man on the farmer- 


processor team more stimulating than ever before. 








23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILI, 
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alive.” 
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for awhile? 
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Victor Chemical Works 24, 
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cured.” 
“Well, 


° 
‘Gebroeders 


eaters—-he wants 


He: “What 


Jones 


maybe,” 


come 
just 
must 
myself 
“Can't 
trembling all over?” 


ee ¢ @ 
“What's 


in Africa, 
to bring one back 


your 


April 21, 1959 


in here and ask 


like that,” said the 
work yourself up!” 
up.” screamed the 
you see that I'm 


uncle doing 


hunting ant- 


on earth does he want 
one of those things for?” 


replied Mrs 
“But we do need the eggs.’ 


¢¢¢ 


“He hates my aunt.” 


o¢¢ 


Tol-O-Matic, Inc. For several months Mr 

ie been sitting around on the floor 
chicken 
could stand it no longer, and 
if she couldn't do some- 
“Why don’t you send him away 
Perhaps he 


Jones had 
cack- 
The neighbors 
asked 


could be 


Jones 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd Vreeswyk, 


Patchin Appraisals wie 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. 
Jeoeer, Freak, Milling Co Peek Bros. .. : wen Souety Mig. Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co Penn, William, Fiour Co Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Jewell, L R., & Son Pfizer, Chas.. & Co co Cover 
Johansen, Anth., & Co Pillman & Phillips Watson & Philip, Ltd ; 


Johnson-Herbert & Co Pillsbury Co., The Weber Flour Mills Co Manager: ‘Well, don’t make a cos- 
Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co Prater Pulverizer Co Weller, B. |., Co. 


Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 


New circus actress: “You know, sir, 
this is my first job in a circus. You'd 
better tell me what to do to keep 
ee ee a me from making mistakes. 

Dannen Mills, Inc 

Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiland Fiour Co 
Donsteimann & Co N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


Canada Flour 


Justesen, Brodr Pratt, R Westcentral Cooperative tume- change before the bearded 
' Grain Co. lady.’ 
Dowagiac Mig. Co Kelly-Erickson Co Western Star Mill Co. . ‘< 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kelly, William, Milling Co Rademaker, H. J. 8. M Western Waterproofing Co 
Eastern King Midas Flour Mills Reilly, John F 32. Wichita Flour Mills, Inc . 14 for rides, and one-arm driving. To put 
Mills, Ltd King Milling Co Republic Flour Mills Williams Bros. Co 14 it briefly—hick, hike, hug 
toleter Division Koerner, John & Co Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 29 Witsenburg, M Je. N. V 33 
Evans Milling Co., Ir Kwik Lok Corp Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 34 
cery money that I gave you? 
Wife: “Stand sideways and look in 


Western Canada Flour Mills 
. The major menaces on the highway 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kent, Percy, Bag Co Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co West Virginia Pulp & 
Eckhart Milling Co Kiwi Coders Corp Richardson, James, & Williams, H. R., Mill 
Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads—————————— 
y g the mirror 

















Kansas Milling Co Quaker Oats Co . Co., Ltd 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Red Wing Milling Co 20 Paper Co today are drunken driving, thumbers 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Knappen ~~ Co Sons, Ltd 30 Supply Co 
E 
Husband: “Where is all the gro- 











DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat 
X-rayed 


for your protection DANNEN MILLE 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills . 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg. 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. ee 


Omaha 
36th and L 
Phone Market 6616 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 1-6212 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T's technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 
Novadelox™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 

e Beta-Chlora™ units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Look 


who’s 


erowlng! 


You can almost see him shoot up . . . and 
you can see one of the reasons for his sturdy, 
healthy growth. He gets the best bread the 
world has ever known—and that covers a 
lot of territory. 

Because bread has been literally the staff of 
life for nations, ever since civilization began. 

Today’s excellent bread . . . smooth- 
textured, light and vitamin-enriched, is due 
to the honest efforts and high standards of 
both bakers and millers. 

And General Mills is proud to be one of 


these. 


ood eating will always 
Good eating will alway 


begin with bread 








